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PREFACE 


To My DEAR WOODBROOKERS A 
“tg 


SomE of you have been asking for another 
volume, by which to fix in the memory the 
teachings and traditions of our Monday morn- 
ing gatherings. I have accordingly put this 
little book together for you, and for such as 
may like to read the addresses with you. It is 
not without difficulty that the selection has 
been made, and the result may, perhaps, be 
disappointing, owing to the restriction imposed 
on the themes, with a view to a resulting unity 
when they are grouped together. You will 
easily gather, from the contents of this little 
volume, that I regard the central historical fact 
in the traditional message of Christianity to be 
the Death of its Founder, and not any other 
incident or event or statement that may be on 
record ; and that, if this be correct, the central 
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doctrine of Christianity ought to be an 
interpretation of its central fact; or, in other 
words, if historically ‘‘ Christ died,” then 
dogmatically, “‘ Christ died for the ungodly,” 
which becomes, when translated into the 
language of experience, ‘“‘ The Son of God 
loved me and gave Himself for me.” The 
historical fact and the evangelical message go 
together ; if we have an evangel we know why. 
In this sense I want you to read such things as . 
I have tried to state with regard to the 
Messiah’s sufferings and the Messiah’s glory, 
and to reflect whether Christianity thus stated 
is tenable, and whether you actually hold it. 
I need hardly say that the little book is 
closely incorporated with the prayer life of our 
beloved Settlement, and that its coming to 
you will be on the wings of many intercessory 
thoughts, which are constantly passing between 
us, on the way to their ultimate destination, the 
Heart of Everlasting Love. 
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GNOSIS AND AGAPE. 





I 
GNOSIS AND AGAPE 


It has been one of the distinctive features of 
Evangelical Religion to emphasize what is 
called the Assurance of Faith, an experimental 
temper which borders so closely on spiritual 
certainty, that the believer comes to talk like 
a Gnostic, and faith appears to mark out for 
itself a claim in the very area of knowledge. 
Such persons (and I myself am one of them) 
- have been in the habit of affirming kinship with 
the Apostle John on the ground that they are 
able to use the same language that he uses, or 
at all events, that they have a right to the 
same vocabulary, with such necessary modifica- 
tions as may be required in passing from the 
experience of an actual apostle (and one of the 
most intimate of Christ’s companions) to that 
of an ordinary Christian. Certainly the one 
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will say as readily as the other that “ we know 
we have passed from death unto life,’’ because 
the believer is as sensible of the spiritual change 
which he has undergone as the Apostle himself ; 
he may not be able to say with the same 
combination of outward and inward knowledge 
that he hasseen and handled the Word of Life, 
but he will be able with another apostle (also 
one of the inner circle) to affirm that ‘‘ though 
now we see him not, yet believing we rejoice 
with an unutterable and glorified joy”; to 
have actually touched the outward body of a 
manifested Christ could not take you much 
further than that. And this affirmation and 
language of assurance, which is a characteristic 
so strongly marked of Evangelical Faith, has 
led the students of the New Testament to point 
out how constantly the Biblical writers (and in 
particular St. John) use the word “ know”’ 
in preference to any other word, such as 
“hope,” or ‘‘ suspect,’’ which might seem to be 
intellectually or spiritually more suitable as 
well as more modest. They even hold that we 
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have not grasped truly the Christian calling 
unless we have this word incorporated in our 
spiritual vocabulary ; and sometimes, especi- 
ally if they are devoted to the letter of the 
Scripture, they will emphasize the matter by an 
actual calculation of the number of times the 
words “‘ know ’”’ and “‘ knowledge ”’ recur in the 
first epistle of John, so that they take sides 
with those who affirm that, however much the 
Apostle may be at war with Gnosticism, he 
makes war by transferring to himself the very 
title and terms of the people whom he is 
confuting (just as Clement of Alexandria did at 
a later date), and is himself the first and 
greatest of the Gnostics. 

Certainly there is nothing lacking in the 
Apostolic statements: they include historical 
verities, such as when he says that “ we know 
that the Son of God is come,” experimental 
verities, as when he says “ we know that we 
are in him,” or that ‘“‘ we have passed from 
death unto life,’ as well as some cases where he 
comes near to the declaration of omniscience 
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and might be criticized for extravagance, in 
affirming that all knowledge resides with the 
illuminated believer, and none of it with the 
person that is outside the new fellowship of 
which he is a leader. However that may be, 
there is no narrow or monopolist expression of 
assurance on his part inside the limits of the 
Church; the writer identifies himself with his 
followers and disciples by the use of the first 2 
person plural, in the form which we call the 
community—We. His experience is theirs, 
and theirs is his. In that sense he transfers 
his Gnosticism, or, if we prefer it, his Assurance 
of Faith, which is the heart of his Gnosticism and 
the kernel of his Evangelicalism, to the people 
who are with him, and to those who are to 
follow him: they are brethren, not because 
they practise community of goods (a custom 
which had disappeared by the time he was 
writing), but because they enjoy a common 
spiritual life, whose main feature is a Divine 
Assurance. Now it may very well be asked | 
whether this way of presenting Christianity is 
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likely to commend itself to enquiring minds at 
the present time ? We recall the salutary lesson 
that we have lately had from the Presidential 
chair of the British Association against 
dogmatism in science, and its accompanying 
arrogance in temper. The method of rebuking 
this bad temper is by setting up Uncertainty 
as a new idol in place of Certainty, and by 
telling us that we cannot be sure of anything in 
this world, not even that the priests are wrong 
in more than half that theysay. I should have 
thought that we might at least have gone as 
far in Gnosticism as that; but in this enquiry 
Dr. Lodge follows Mr. Balfour, whose examina- 
tion of the Foundations of Belief was happily 
described in the House of Commons as an 
attempt to show that Science was as baseless as 
Religion! Well, it is no doubt salutary, as we 
have said, to learn modesty of temper and 
expression from the fact of our limitations; 
but perhaps the lesson was overdone. After 
all, there are facts both of science and religion ! 


If we are too positively told that we really know 
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nothing, some of us will make a wild protest to 
the effect that we really are beginning to know 
something in both regions of enquiry. Are we 
going too far in that statement? Must Faith 
be warned off as trespasser from the field of 
Knowledge, or St. John treated as an illegitimate 
squatter on the soil of Certainty ? Ought he 
to have spoken with “bated breath, and 
whispering humbleness’”’ of his knowledge of 
the Father, or his relation to the Son? Ought 
we? Suppose he had freely used the word 
‘‘ perhaps,’’ which is altogether absent from his 
Gospel and Epistles (andis becoming increasingly 
frequent in our own speech), would he have made 
any converts, and would they have been of 
much use if he had made them? So it seems 
there is something to be said after all in 
favour of ecclesiastical dogmatism, when the 
ecclesiastic 1s a person who really knows. 
I admit that the qualification in that sentence 
is far reaching; perhaps on that account I 
ought not to have called St. John anecclesiastic, 
but simply a Churchman. 
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At this point I am checked in my investiga- 
tion by the Apostle himself, who takes me aside 
to point out that my presentation of his teaching 
is altogether one-sided and inadequate. He 
tells me that I have misrepresented him; that 
I cannot count rightly, or I should have found 
love oftener in the Epistle than knowledge ? 
that I cannot measure rightly, and words, 
he says, are ponderanda, non numeranda, to be 
weighed, not to be numbered. He says that 
I ought to have inferred his ruling principle from 
the extent to which it was applied, whether from 
God towards man, or from man towards God, 
or again from man towards his brother. He 
says that when he wrote the letter he did not 
address it to Gnostics, as if he had said,. 
‘‘ Gnostics, now are we the children of God!” 
or “ Gnostics, I am not writing a new com- 
mandment to you,” or “‘ Gnostics, do not believe 
every spirit.’ He says that he sometimes 
packed the sentences so full of Universal Love 
that there was hardly an inch of standing ground 
for any other idea. In proof whereof he drew 
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my attention to chapter iv. verses 7, 8, 9, 10: 
“‘ Beloved, let us love one another,” etc., and 
asked me whether one could have put a single 
idea more prominently or more absorbingly in the 
same space or in as many breaths of utterance. 
He told me to look at iv. 21: ‘‘ Love the Father 
and love the brethren,” and the following pair 
of verses, in which he had spoken of loving 
‘Him that begat,” ie., the Father, and ‘Him 
that was begotten,” i.e., the Son, and how he 
had connected this with the love of the brethren, 
by speaking associatively of the love of the 
Father and the love of the children of God. 

By this time a spirit of humility had come 
over me, and I asked him gently how it was that 
he had been so much misunderstood. For, 
said I, all those that are called Gnostics say 
that they belong to thy school, and they have 
taught me that the passwords of thy teaching 
by which I can recognize it in any document 
are such terms as Gnosis, Grace, Truth, Life 
Eternal. Did such people really belong to thy 
school? He answered me that these were 
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really his words, and the men, to some extent, 
his scholars. But of the words we may say that 
“ the greatest of these is Love,” and of the men 
that they belonged to the lower school, and did 
not easily pass to the higher school; where, 
said he, I took all the classes myself; for, said 
he, they cannot be promoted until they have 
learned the art of weighing as well as counting 
words, and knowing how to distinguish what 
is great from whatissmall. I asked him further 
and said, If, as thou sayest, Gnosis and Agapé 
are closely related, I observe that thou drivest 
them in thy epistle as horses in the same 
chariot. Do they not then belong to one team, 
or to a single yoke: and will they not go all the 
way to the same end of the like accomplished 
journey ? To which he replied that he had 
indeed driven them together, but that they were 
not really a pair. To begin with, said he, 
Gnosis, whom you see yonder, whom all men 
take to be the better horse, is really the weaker, 
and the harder to drive. He will balk if, in 
driving, we pass such a simple thing as a wayside 
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cross, and he becomes intractable when he hears 
me say “In hoc signo vinces.”” Whereas the 
other, hight Agapé, mendeth her pace whenever 
she seeth what the other avoideth, and taketh 
in good cheer that which the other interpreteth 
as discouragement ; moreover, she can find 
her way in the darkest of nights. Wherefore, 
said he, the trained and the tractable is better 
than the undisciplined and the erratic. And 
further, said he, for him that will travel far, 
Gnosis is the worse horse ; he showeth ever and 
increasingly a weakness in the knees, whereby 
I know full well that he will not win all the way 
to my destination; or if I pressed him beyond 
his strength or his due distance, he hath such a 
horror of waters that must be crossed, wherein 
he seeth not his own feet nor how to place them, 
and is so unskilled in swimming, that if the 
floods should be out (as they say at certain 
seasons men may expect), I should risk myself 
as well as him in such ill travelling over 
uncertain or covered pathways. Wherefore 
I cut him loose when I saw his goings were 
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uneven or that fear did beset him; and I 
finished my journey with the other. 

After I had thus conversed with the blessed 
man, I met with certain Elders of the Church 
at Ephesus, of whom I enquired concerning the 
blessed man and his last days amongst them 
and the manner of his passing from them. 
And they told me with some such shame and 
compunction as I had myself experienced, that 
they too had somewhat misunderstood him. 
For, said they, at the last he was become like 
a harp of many strings, of which all strings but 
one had been broken. Yet upon this string he 
would essay to make music as though he found 
it a whole harp in itself. And we, who remem- 
bered his ancient skill in touching a clear harp 
of divers tones, had thought it would be better 
that he should not play any longer upon one 
string who had been used to play upon seven. 
And when his bodily presence became weaker, 
and we were wont to carry him to the assembly 
of the children of God, and set him in his 
place, from whence he used to utter the oracles 
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of the Kingdom, he found speech with difficulty, 
nor did the oracle say anything except “ Little 
children, love one another.’’ So we, being 
ashamed that he should repeat one truth over 
and over, and one commandment as though it 
were the sum total both of the ancient decalogue 
and of the later beatitudes, did chide with him 
and say, Master, all this thou hast often said 
to us, neither have we altogether forgotten 
nor transgressed it, but hast thou not some 
new message to deliver before thou goest 
from among us, and we see thee no more? 
Whereupon he turned towards us with surprise, 
as if he had really said a new commandment, 
which we had ill supposed to be old, and said, 
‘‘ This isthe Lord’s commandment, and when it 
is fulfilled nothing is wanting.’”’ Whereupon 
we, seeing our error, and being made humble by 
his gentleness, did kiss his hands affectionately, 
desiring that we might really be the little 
children to whom he desired to speak. And one 
of the elders said to me, that he believed a man 
might be cold in his brain before he was chilled 
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in his heart ; whereof, said he, thou mayest take 
a token. For he lieth in yonder graveyard, 
and many of us, who have stood by his grave 
and remembered his gracious presence and 
speech, and his visions of Christ’s life on earth 
and in heaven, have seen the turf upon his 
grave heave rhythmically as though his heart 
were beating yet, and the mould werelying very 
light upon him. And there were of our number 
who said that they had seen the motion, but had 
judged it to be due to the earth’s quakings, 
whereof, thou knowest, Ephesus is much vexed. 
But others said, We saw the turf moving indeed, 
but what one sees through tears is not calculated 
to be received as testimony in courts of strict en- 
quiry. But in any case, neither he nor Love is 
really dead. Nor will Christ live without him, who 
lived so much with Him in the days of His flesh. 
Then one of the company, a young man, 
I think his name was Polycarp, said that the 
music which the saint made at the last was 
really the best, albeit made upon a single 
string. For if, said he, as I have heard, great 
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musicians have been known to make strange 
melodies out of a single string, what music will 
not he make, who, after searching into all that 
will make music to a Master’s touch in the wide 
world, should find his trembling finger laid at 
last, in great reverence, upon the heart-strings 
of God, to which all other music is tuned and 
from which all phrases of all harmony are 
borrowed? And I judge, said he, that this had 
happened to our Master, when he thought he 
was playing upon a lyre of his own. Moreover, 
said he, I do remember an ancient tale of one 
who contested for a lyric prize in such contro- 
versies as Athens loved to honour, desiring ever 
to put crowns and wreaths upon the heads of 
them that had surpassed the rest in strength 
or skill. And this one of whom I speak had the 
mishap that, as he neared the music’s close, and 
his hand was like to pass from the lyre and its 
finished strains to the prize and its symbolized 
honours, a string did break and carry away with 
its breaking all hope whether of music or of 
prize. And it would have gone hard with him 
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that made the music, if a certain grasshopper, 
who also had music in him, but only one note 
(nevertheless it was the very note of the broken 
string), had not perched himself un-noticed on 
the lyre, and given forth the true note as the 
occasion required, watching carefully that he 
lost not either the time or the proper rising and 
falling of the note. Hence it came to pass that 
the musician gained his prize and found in the 
little grasshopper his friend. But with St. 
John, he said, it was not that one string had 
broken, and all else remained, but that every 
string was gone but one, wherefore he must be 
his own grasshopper, and sound out Love, 
Love, Love, when some of us were foolish 
enough to have wished him to say Logic, Logic, 
Logic, or at least, Logos, Logos, Logos, or 
Philosophy, Philosophy. Nor did he deliver 
his last message as a man of despair, from whom 
all opportunities, or almost all, had fled; 
as I have heard of painters who made a limning 
of Hope with such a broken lyre as I have 
spoken of, and reflected the brokenness of the 
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lyre upon the singer, so that one might not tell 
at the first glance whether it was Hope or 
Despair (they had become so like to one 
another) ; but he, on the contrary, strangely 
bedecked with sunshine in the midst of 
gathering shadows, and covered with the warm 
enwrapping of his new commandment, when all 
things were waxing old and cold, and preparing 
to vanish away, and pressing forward the more 
earnestly as the strength for motion declined, 
did at last set a full sail on seas that we may not 
traverse yet, in such a bark whereon it seemed 
to us as if there sailed with him one, who had 
been with him before time on the Galilean 
lake. Wherefore he will land to the same 
strain wherewith he left us, and with the music 
set to a repaired and renovated instrument, will 
discourse again of Love, which was in the begin- 
ning, which was with God, and which was God. 

Thus much the good Polycarp, to whom, if I 
understand him rightly, I do assent, and to the 
rest of the brethren at Ephesus who saw the 
vision when their Master was taken from them. 
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II 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Se aime Lee ire 
WHEN we place these words at the head of our 


discourse and ask the reader to speculate in 
advance as to the text upon which the discourse 
is to be made, we are likely to meet with two 
divergent answers. One school will say, he is 
going to talk to-day upon the twenty-third 
Psalm; the other will suggest that the theme 
will be foundinthe tenth chapter of John. This 
does not mean that the two different sugges- 
tions are practically equivalent ; for the Law, 
that is, comprehensively, the Old Testament, 
is never quite the same as the Gospel, that is to 
say, the New Testament. When a Christian 
lady once said to a little Jewish girl that Jesus 
is our Shepherd, she was met by the reply, 
“ The Lord is my Shepherd,” and she certainly 
did not mean to say the same thing. The 
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division between the Law and the Gospel does 
not, however, simply mean a division between 
Jews and Christians. One half of the Christian 
Church in the second century was so ultra- 
Pauline that it proposed under the leadership 
of Marcion to discard the Old Testament 
altogether, thus introducing a new contradiction, 
a gulf between Christian and Christian to be 
super-added to the continually widening chasm 
between the Christian and the Jew. Most of 
us will feel, however, that the twenty-third 
Psalm and the tenth chapter of John go very 
well together. The instinct, which in the Jews’ 
Synagogue carefully and often exquisitely 
matched a lection from the law with one from 
the prophets—as when, for instance, after 
reading the story of the Flood they followed 
that with a passage from Isaiah in which the 
Lord says, ‘‘ This is as the waters of Noah unto 
me,’’—would here have asserted itself in a kind 
of literary kinship ; and if we were in the habit 
of saying the twenty-third Psalm instead of 
singing it, or reading it instead of intoning it, 
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and were to call this twenty-third Psalm our 
first lesson, it would follow almost of necessity 
that the tenth chapter of John would be the 
second lesson, for even a baby of a sheep could 
see that they went together. And Marcion, 
who had divided the Old Testament from the 
New, and separated one from another the 
involved Gods of the two covenants, would have 
small chance of proving his theory by a disson- 
ance between the Psalm and the Gospel. Even 
in communities where Marcion had been 
successful in detaching, as he supposed, the 
good God of the New Covenant from the just 
God of the Old, and in removing the Gospel far 
away from contact with the Law on account of 
their inherent discords, it would be perfectly 
possible to begin a new agitation and re-unite 
what had been separated on account of their 
involved concords. And amongst these con- 
cords would be suggested a harmony between 
the Old and New Shepherd, if not exactly 
between the old and new sheep and sheepfolds. 


We might even prove too much in the way of 
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restoration, just as Marcion did in dissolution. 
To some extent we could even have proved this 
out of Marcion’s own Gospel, the Gospel of 
Luke, for this Shepherd with one hundred sheep 
of whom Luke speaks, who saves them all, 
and especially one of them, who is he except 
that other sheep-rearer and feeder and defender 
of whom we read in the twenty-third Psalm ? 
And even if the Psalm began with the language 
of Government, with its first verse translated 
as in the Vulgate, “‘ The Lord ruleth me,” we 
should find that Law—come back again in the 
guise of Love, its severer symbols disguised in 
the rod and staff—would reappear as leading 
even if it began with ruling, the leading being 
no other than that of which the Gospel speaks 
when it says ‘‘ My sheep know my voice.”’ And 
thus Marcion himself, who went out of the 
Church as he supposed with Paul, might come 
back unexpectedly with Luke, if not with John 
himself, and perhaps would not even have to 
be spoken of in the distant language of “ other 
sheep ’’ by Him whom he was so keen to justify 
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and obey. He would have found his way home 
on the concords, and be found at last in the great 
concord of the Church and the Christ. 

Our Good Shepherd, therefore, is either the 
Shepherd of the twenty-third Psalm, or the 
Shepherd of the Gospel. Now in the Gospel of 
John Jesus calls Himself “‘ the Good Shepherd.” 
It is one of the titles which he chose for Himself, 
—one of the “I _ams,’’ which have to be 
catalogued along with the “‘I wills,”’ the former of 
which express His nature, and the latter disclose 
His authority. It is not only a title which He 
chose for Himself, but a title which His Church 
selected for Him out of many honours and out 
of many praises. Indeed, this name must have 
been one which was especially dear to the 
persecuted Church, whose judgment of values 
is sure to be correct, and who in their secret 
catacombs reminded one another by this 
pastoral symbol of the truth that ‘‘ No man is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand,” 
at the very time when hands of hate and hurt 
were catching most rabidly at the fleeces of the 
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sheep, the Shepherd being in evidence over 
against the pursuing wolf. 

But why this title for Jesus? It was not His 
natural occupation. It is, however, a very 
early title, much earlier than any use of it in the 
catacombs ; it will be found already in the First 
Epistle of Peter, who speaks of the believers’ 
return “‘ to the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls,” 
and the first Epistle of Peter is one of the early 
books in the New Testament. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews is also an early book, and here 
again Jesus is spoken of as the “‘ great Shepherd 
of the sheep.’’ But such a title, early as it is, 
is not naturally suggested by the outwardness 
of His life. The Gospels suggest, and the 
traditions confirm, that He was a carpenter. 
Then surely we may say “a good Carpenter,” 
and assuming that, why not “the good 
Carpenter”? Many spiritual lessons might 
have been learnt from that craft—‘‘ He has 
trimmed a good many knots off me,”’ said the 
converted navvy to the man who reviled his 
Christ as being only a carpenter; and since 
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Carpentry and joinery are in the East alternative 
terms for architecture and building, it would be 
possible spiritually to point out, concerning the 
work of Christ amongst men and the formation 
of what is called the Church, that ‘‘ the whole 
building is fitly framed together and compact 
to a holy temple in the Lord.” Certainly He 
was, if a carpenter at all, “‘ the good Carpenter.” 
In the second century, Justin Martyr reports 
to us by tradition some details of His carpenter’s 
craft: “He made,” says he, “ ploughs and 
yokes,” and it is not surprising that interpreters 
have seen allusions to His own handiwork in 
sayings of His about “ setting the hand to the 
plough,” and taking ‘‘ my yoke upon yourselves.” 
It would be even more natural so see such an 
allusion in the words ‘“‘ My yoke is easy,” for if 
He made them, then what He made was well 
made. He might have had that for a legend 
over His shop as well as over His Church. It is 
not, however, by this craft, either in its loftier 
or in its humbler branches, that He elected to 
be remembered, and the Church chose to 
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remember Him. He never calls Himself the 
Good Carpenter, or the Good Saddler. 

There were other crafts which He occasionally 
plied. It is certain, for example, that He knew 
everything about sailing and fishing. He 
sailed the Lake in all weathers, fair and foul, and 
fished it in all chances, in good luck and in bad. 
He found His best disciples on the quay or at 
the pierhead. Here again the catacombs have 
preserved the tradition for us; they painted 
Him there in the ship with His twelve men, 
and again with significant allusion to their own 
fortunes, with the ship in a storm. But this is 
a rarer symbol compared to the other. Still, 
He must have known how to handle a ship 
better than Peter, who passes for the “ pilot 
of the Galilean Lake,’’ and was better skilled 
than Peter as to the side of the ship on which 
the fish were likely to be found. Itisinteresting 
that a literary tradition gathered round Him 
on this very point, and credited Him with 
seamanship. Thus in the Apocryphal Acts of 
Andrew and Matthew, when Andrew is sailing 
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away on his Apostolate on the ship which 
belongs to Jesus, who is on board incognito as 
the captain, Andrew turns to Jesus and says, 
“ Tell me, man, and truly show me this art of 
thy steering, for I have never seen a steersman 
who managed a vessel as I now see thee; for 
sixteen times have I sailed on the sea, and this 
is the seventeenth, and I have never seen skill 
like this, for verily this vessel is in the midst of 
sea just as if it were on land.” Thus tradition 
saluted Him as the ‘‘ Good Steersman,”’ and we 


ourselves have doneit occasionally unto this day: 


‘Thou Framer of the light and dark, 
Steer through the tempest Thine own ark ; 
Amid the howling wintry sea 
We are in port if we have Thee.”’ 


The same as if we were on dry land, as the 
Apocryphal Acts would say; and is there not 
the same figure in the desire of one to see his 
“Pilot face to face’? There is indeed no 
reason why such spiritual interpretations 
should not have been made quite early in the 
life of the Church ; for if the lost sheep is the 
object of the care of the Good Shepherd, well, 
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a prodigal can be a ship as well as a sheep. 
Does not Shakespeare tell us of the ship that 
made her first voyage, covered with flags, “ the 
scarfed bark,’ and how that ship returned at 
last like a prodigal, ‘‘lean, rent and beggared”’ ? 
It does not appear, however, that Jesus ever 
called Himself “‘ the Good Sailor.’”’ Why not ? 
Perhaps the answer is that Jesus’ own calling, 
whether His regular or His occasional work, 
did not express with sufficient nearness what 
He was come to tell. The Gospel is something 
more than the art of casting a net into the sea, 
or the shaping of a horse-collar. Take your 
carpenter, for instance, at his best, let him be 
also the builder, as Eastern carpenters are, and 
the architect, as again in the East ; let us think 
of Him as the Great Architect, the Good Archi- 
tect; say with the Early Church, as it is 
written in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that He is 
“the one by whom also God made the ages,” 
and say of the constructed city that ‘“‘its 
builder and maker (that is, its architect and 
craftsman) is God.’”’ Here indeed is craft and 
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skill enough; on the one hand lie the shining 
towers of Heaven, on the other, the lowlier 
roofs of earth ; here upon its firm foundation is 
the continuing City, and here upon their shifting 
sands the changing and decaying camps of 
mortal men. Go further, if you will, and say 
with Dante of another building : 


“Justice moved my High Maker : 
Divine Power made me; 
Wisdom Supreme, and Primal Love.” 


Or turn in another direction, make His 
building to include the frame of man, and the 
mind that indwells that frame; let anatomy 
be a part of the great architecture, and say 
“whose house are we?” Let knowledge be 
included in His skill, and let the whole building 
grow up a holy temple in the Lord. Let us say 
of the universe, with all its cloud-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces, that here there is “‘ nothing 
great but man, and in man nothing great but 
mind,’—and then hear Him say, I am the 
architect of that greatness, I am the mind of 
that mind. 
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All this is true enough, but it is not the side 
upon which the Gospel makes its persuasive 
appeal. People are not converted by high 
thoughts, they are reached by deep love. The 
Good Shepherd displaces the Great Architect. 

What, then, does this title mean, and its 
selection by Jesus, and its affectionate endorse- 
/ ment by His Church? The answer seems to be 
that the shepherd’s calling tells us more. of 
God than any other, because it is more nearly 
allied than any other form of service to 
fatherhood and motherhood. It is one of the 
callings that are the incarnation of love; it 
is made up out of compassion and care, of 
compassion for those that are out of the way 
and of care for those who are in the way. Is 
one lost? He goes after it until he finds it. 
It is not the skin of a dead beast that he is after 
(a hireling could do that), it is the soul of a 
living beast. Is any one weak? He carries 
it all the day long. The salvage of a lost sheep 
is a greater one than that of a lost ship. It is 
more than wreckage that Jesus is in search of, 
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more than reform in which He is engaged. 
You might build your city by the best laws of 
town planning, and have archangels for your 
ediles, and still never find the lost sheep. They 
might even crowd your improved buildings, and 
anchor under the very flag of your reform, and 
yet be practically unchanged, so far as that 
change is concerned which God’s love in Christ 
has as its intention. Jesus did not give us His 
wisdom by which to repair our lost estate, but 
gave us Himself. The Good Shepherd gave 
His life for the sheep. The calling is the 
sacrificial one,—that must be the reason why the 
writer to the Hebrews, who begins by speaking 
of Christ as having made the worlds, when he 
comes to his benediction (and the benediction 
is the proper place for exact theology) gives 
it us in this form: ‘‘ The God of peace, who 
brought again our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep. . .”’ We are never 
blessed in the terms of the great architecture, 
we are always blessed in the terms of the great 
love. And for one man, if there be any who 
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may have been saved by looking through a 
microscope or a telescope, or the story of a 
heaven thick-sown with worlds, and by realizing 
“ how great are thy works, and in wisdom hast 
thou made them all,’’—there will be ten thousand 
times ten thousand who refer their salvation to 
their survey of that wondrous Cross on which 
the Prince of Glory, and the Good Shepherd 
and King of Love, deigned to die. 


“COME UNTO ME.” 





III 
“COME UNTO ME” 


Our subject is the invitation of Jesus recorded 


at the close of the eleventh chapter of the le Z 


Gospel of Matthew, where we are told ‘‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for Iam meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls,”’ 

In the compass of these three verses we have 
the whole of the Gospel message contracted 
within the limits of a single statement. The 
great river of Divine Love and Mercy and 
Pity pours itself through the caiion of a single 
invitation. Nothing is wanting to the complete- 
ness of the message, nothing defective from the 
wealth and warmth of the Divine welcome. 
If this passage, and all other passages which 
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convey portions of the truth which is contained 
in it, were to be removed from the Gospels, 
then the Gospel itself which is in the Gospels 
would fall to pieces. Not merely should we have 
lost the music of the Message, by the erasure of 
one familiar strain, we should have lost the 
message itself with its keynote, and its melody, 
and its harmonies, which Heaven and Earth 
delight to hear. \Take away the single word 
“ Come ’”’ out of the teaching of Jesus, and see 
how the pages / are “pauperized. Disciples will 
no longer leave their nets, Matthew will now 
not put away his account-books, and lock up 
the safe, and give the key to the officials; 
Peter without this word will no more essay 
to walk the threatening waves without~this 
word.the-chickens will not gather -under~His 
wings. Even the Judgment Day will be 
impossible, unthinkable, and surcharged with 
the blackness of darkness for ever, if this word 
belong not on the lips of the Blessed One, and 
be not due to the pulsation of His heart. And 
how the hymn-books will be torn up, for we shall 
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not any more say ‘“‘O Lamb of God, I come,” 
if we may not say first “‘ And that Thou bidst 
me come to Thee.”’ } So there is no doubt that 
this passage in Matthew not only has the Gospel, 
but is the Gospel, so far as words of welcome 
can betray the Person who speaks them, and the 
meaning of His Death and Life. Where else 
shall we find the truth so simply, so mono- 
syllabically, and so completely told ? 

<£ When, however, we study thé/passage in its 
setting in Matthew, we find that this setting is 
peculiar, and its tradition is unique. The 
Synoptic scholars, who are skilled in taking 
Gospels to pieces, and putting them together 
in fresh combinations, will-tell you that here in 
Matthew we have what may be called in Synoptic 
tradition an erratic block. That is how we 
describe in Geology stones which are out of har- 
mony with their surrounding strata. Suppose, 
for example, we were visiting the Rowntree Cocoa 
Works at York, we should find in the grounds 
a boulder lying, with a label on it to explain 
that it does not belong in this part of Yorkshire, 
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but was brought from Cumberland by glacial 
action in the days when the ice-cap covered 
half of England. Well, it is like that in the case 
of the closing words of Matthew the eleventh.) 
They are not a part of the original Marcan 
tradition, they are not, apparently, a part of 
the other source from which Matthew and Luke 
drew so much common material. (They have 
the ring of authenticity as no other ‘words have, 
but they do not adhere to the documentary 
tradition.; And when we test the narrative 
for sequence, we easily see that there is some- 
thing wanting. The disciples return to the 
Lord from their first mission; they tell their 
victories, the victories of His grace, and of His 
name. Jesus rejoices in Spirit and says “I 
thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast hidden 
these things from the acute and the intelligent, 
and hast revealed them to the simple. It was 
Thy Thought and Thy Will. [Since then Thou 
hast sent me into the world to draw men to 
Thyself.] Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy-laden, etc.’”’ You see I had to 
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put some words in, by way of parenthesis, to 
make sequence. But they sound awkward; 
then that is one more proof that sequence 
cannot be made, and establishes the fact of the 
errancy of the block. Only-we must not carry 
our illustration too much into detail, for this 
message has not come out of a glacier, nor 
been worn down in sides and angles by pressures 
and frictions and long transport; it is not a 
rude stone battered out of shape, but a perfect 
crystal with all its sides and angles complete 
and unbroken. Glacial action does not produce 
jewels like this ; it has come from a warm place, 
and it is, like the Holy Grail, 


“ Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive.” 


A crystal indeed, but a hard crystal, able to 
break other hard things, such as hard hearts 
and hard thoughts and hard, unbending wills, 
and able to inscribe itself upon their surfaces, 
putting a New Name, the best name of Love, 
upon the places from which it has first erased 
the inscriptions of Pride and Self-Ownership 
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and Self-Sufficiency. For there is such a power 
in the Person and Word of Jesus Christ, that 
when He says “‘ Come,” we do actually come. | 
And we will not spend time, at all events to-day, 
speculating on the origin of the Jewel. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptic criticism it may be astray, 
according to heart-criticism it is perfectly at 
home; as we have said, it is in the Gospel, 
and it is the Gospel. : 

Let us, then, reflect that we have in this 
passage a proof that our Lord was polarising 
the world into which He came. Polarity is 
involved in Personality. Hence there are two 
sides to His teaching: it contains sentences 
beginning with ‘“‘ Come,” and sentences whose 
first word is “‘ Depart.’ ‘‘-Venite’’-on~the- 
right hand,.and-the “dread Ite”’-on the left 
hand. Jesus gathers men round Him, the 
inmost and outmost circles of the hearers betray 
polarity: Thou knowest that I love Thee, 
says one; I am the man that Jesus loved, says 
another. I betrayed Him with a kiss, and sold 
Him for silver, says one sad shade! The 
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impulse to Jesus is everywhere. He~—says 
“Come,”’ and one looks up and says ‘“‘ Who 
are these that fly like a cloud and like doves to 
their windows? ’”’ He says, “‘ Follow,” and 
they run after Him and will not let Him go 
except He bless them and theirs. Individual. 
souls can be tested for this polarity, and so may 
Christian Meetings. Every live soul is magnetic 
with His north and south; and so is every 
Christian-assembly, It is a wonderful study, 
this attractiveness of the Christ. He comes 
into the world, He sits down on the bank and 
shoal of time and says “‘ Come,” and there comes 
to Him a great multitude, sick and bringing 
sick 3, they are from Galilee and from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem and Judea, and from~ 
beyond. Jordan. He walks visibly along the 
shore of the sea of life, as He did by Galilee ; 
the shore of the little inland sea of our detached 
and personal lives knows His footsteps ; at the 
same time we become sensible that He is walking 
also by the unknown and infinite sea of existence 
generally. As He walks, disciples are made; 
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He says ‘‘ Come,” “ with me,” ‘‘ after me,” 

and they come. 
Witness the men whom with a word He gaineth, 
Bold who were base, and voiceful who were dumb. 
_.. They were polarized by Him, hypnotized 
if you will; only in this form of sleep, the Self- 
man is made to slumber and the Real-man to 
awake. 

Communities of men also acquire a new and 
strange polarity, as when it is said of a company 
that they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and spake the word of God with boldness ; or 
when, on the other hand, they were filled with 
madness and took counsel how they might 
destroy Him. And these phenomena cannot 
always be sharply defined, as though one should 
say, “‘ The saints are attracted and the sinners 
repelled’’ ; for sometimes it is the saints who 
are repelled, and over and over again it is the 
publicans and sinners who drew near to Him 
to hear Him. For there are good people who 
do not want to be made better, and there are 
bad people who are tired of being bad, and 
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want to be made good. Do not let us divide 
people too hastily into saints and sinners, nor 
predict prematurely at which pole they will 
appear. / When we reach the other side we shall 
be surprised at the range of Christ’s triumphs, 
and not merely astonished at what He has 
done in and for ourselves. ‘What are these, we 
shall say, and whence came they ?’ we shall 
ask in an ecstasy of delight. We shall go to 
one and to another, and enquire, “‘ Friend, how 
camest thou in hither, and hast ona wedding 
garment?” And the answer will be in all such 
cases that some one was in the highways and 
hedgerows after us, and said ‘“‘ Come,” and so 
we came. This, then, is Jesus’ polarizing 
word; He exercises it upon individual souls, 
and upon meetings, tribes, nations, races of 
men. Here is the fundamental note of the 
Gospel ; there is no other key from which its 
excellent music can be so discoursed. 

| Assuming, then, that this polarization has 
invaded our personality, and that the great word 
“Come” has been spoken effectively to us, we 
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shall find that He will speak it also through us ; 
He will send us out to say for Him: “ Come, 
for all things are ready. Come to the marriage ”’; 
that is, we shall be doing in the microcosm what 
He does in the macrocosm. And unless it were 
the same polarity in our case, as in His, there 
would be small chance of anyone responding. 
To Him shall the gathering of the people be. 
If it were to ourselves, they would certainly 
begin with one consent to make excuse, and be 
finally justified in doing so. | Our table is a 
poor spread, except it be garnished from His 
food and fatlings. 

) And in fact it is not easy to say the word 
“Come ”’ in the worldy that-is for people who in-~ 
any.degree-have.a right to.say.it, in such a way 
as to produce any result. When, for-instance, 
one is properly polarized to the right.and wrong 
of a great question, and tries to influence other 
people as to what is the settled polarity for 
oneself-in that question, is not that saying 
—“"Follow.Me”’ ? Every time you try to put 
anybody right, and to make disciples to some 
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correct idea you are doing on a little scale what 
Christ did on a large scale. Do they come 
when you call them : iti is very hard to persuade 
people to things you are quite convinced of, 
though you may confirm your view by all sorts 
of moral and spiritual tests and experiments. 
We--will take a historical case. Imagine~for 
instance-that-it_is the case_of slavery,-not~in 
meodern-.times.—Take the case of Moses in 
Egypt. He is out , of slavery himself, but his 
people are in it, He. won't -go-out.of it by him- 
self; he-has to get ge eesele out of the house 
of bondage. You might say ,that-he-is-out- of 
it-by-some-strange providence, why was he not 
content ? Moses ‘ accounted the reproach of 
Christ better than all the treasures ot Egypt. - 
He takes the part of his people. Yow-get this 
striking bit of daylight as to their reception of 
him. ‘‘ He supposed that they would have 
understood that God would by his means deliver 
them ; howbeit they understood it not.’’ The 
poor reformer went out into the open and put 
up his little flag and nobody minded, nobody 
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understood. They asked him questions which 
were disquieting. and not to the point. Some- 
body said, “ Are you going to kill us, as you did 
the Egyptian yesterday?’’ In other words, 
although he could produce a commission they 
did not understand it./ That is a typical case 
on a broad scale. 

Well, now, take the case of our Lord. He 
says ‘“‘Come.’’ He begins to speak and great 
multitudes follow Him. He is on the sea- 
shore and the people crowd so that He must get 
into the ship because of the insistence with which 
they are following outwardly the command to 
follow. They chased round and round the lake 
so that they might catch Him on the other 
side. They certainly believed He meant what 
He said. They were obeying Him literally. 
No doubt about their belief in the command- 
ment. He must have said ‘‘ Come” when so 
many were coming. 

Let me put it this way. When a man tries 
to do good in the world, and finds that people 
won't come, he must run to the great Emanci- 
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pator, and say, “‘ Lord, give me the secret that 
the people may follow and hear.”” That applies 
wherever anything great has been done. We 
were speaking about slavery, and the difficulty 
of preaching Emancipation. How difficult it 
must have been for John Woolman to go about 
amongst the Friends and tell them that the 
time had come when the Lord would not let 
them buy or sell slaves any more. Some would 
dismiss him at once, and others would temporize 
and say, “‘ Well, we won’t buy any more, but 
we will go on with those we have.” His 
message was that they were not to keep those 
they had. If we go into the experience of that 
great man of God, we find that time and time’ 
again he had to make retreat from his own 
polarity which was saying to the people, ‘‘ Do 
this,” from the point of view of a genuine 
conviction, and get the [polarity of the Lord to 
reinforce his own, and then say to the people, 
“Come,” but not as his own word, but God’s. 
That is the way in which things are done by 
great and holy ones in this world. They are 
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possessed by Christ’s ideas and Christ’s life. 
Then bye and bye they will get people to 
understand what they mean. | 

\On the other hand, when the Lord begins to 
speak, if He tells people to make, for instance, 
hely experiments in the world to make it better, 
those experiments will be made and successfully 
made. But it is not enough to go about 
experimenting to do good. Life will be almost 
a failure, and certainly a disappointment, if 
we only make experiments, although know 
every good experiment hasits value. But there 
is nothing more discouraging than to have the 
way strewn with unsuccessful and half-successful 
attempts at getting something done, until at 
last the reformer says, Evenif I accomplish what 
is in my mind I should not be happy; the 
people will have changed their customs, they will 
notreally have beenchanged themselves. Those 
of you who are familiar with John Stuart Mill 
will remember what he says on this point, when 
he contemplated the attainment of all the 
reforms upon which his heart was set, and asked 
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himself whether he would be happy if he got 
them. The answer was a chilling negative. v4 

, But supposing the Lord puts into your mind 
ankoly experiment of some kind to make your 
life or somebody else’s better/ /that is a different 
matter. We have only tried a small part of 
the area of good living yet. Our successes are 
still in their infancy. It is only as it were, 
yesterday that Jesus began to say “ Come.” 
It is still the individuals that are permanently 
affected by Him and not the communities. 
@ur-Lord-when-walking-on-the-sea-singled_out 
one person to do one thing. He-said to Peter, 
“Come.” And-so it is with the individual 
“soul-selected-by-this'method-of-God. The call 
of God is individual, ‘“‘I want that man” He 
says, “ to make a holy experiment, to walk the 
sea, to come out and do the impossible, the 
impracticable, the things that nobody has ever 
done before.” If-the-call.comes..and-we-have 
had it before; we begin-to- know what-it-means. 
But, says the voice within us, it cannot be done ; 
nobody ever did it ; the world cannot be made 
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better that wayg other—people~have-—tried—it— 
and-have-got-drowned-;~they have wasted-the-~ 
capital of life in doing impracticable-things.- 
It is only when we hear the words “‘ Have not I 
commanded thee, have notI sent thee? ”’ that we 
can fulfil the duties of life, and even that special 
and apparently abnormal duty laid upon us. 
And_by-the-obedience of our faith we are saved* 
from the terror of our life that-we should lose 
Him and His voice, and suffer the infelicity of 
hearing either in the near or the far time the 
word.“Go.” And if it should be that we come 
upon a time in which we seem to be deserted 
of God, and-_not_to-hear-our-signs-any-more-or— 
.our-prophets, if we should be outside the region 
of moral stimulus, and for a time miss this and 
go alone as it were without guides and without 
light} and then if,in the difficulty of following, 
the thought should come to us that perhaps 
in losing the outward lights and signs we have 
lost Him and lost Him permanently, we may 
hear Him saying, but in an inquisitive, inter- 
rogative manner that finds its way into the 
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marrow of our being, “ Would ye go away?” 

We respond,in spite of all kinds of evidence, 

“Must we, should we go? We can only 

come. Thou hast the words of eternal life.” / 
For Christ’s words are words of welcome, not 

of banishment. They are words whose infinite 

warmth searches out all our coldness. When 

souls are helped and strengthened it is because 

the Lord has the words of eternal life. 

When Jesus says “ Come unto Me, all ye that 
are heavy laden,” He is using unique language 
proper to a unique person. It is precisely in 
such assertions of universal love and expressions 
of universal authority that we find it true that 
“never man spake like this man.” And notice 
that such claims are not restricted to isolated 
passages, like this one in Matthew, where an 
acute critic can apply the label of a later 
interpolation. Jesus is just as unique, just as 
all-embracing when He talks about “ one such 
little childin my name”’ as when He says “ Come 
unto Me.”” WhyinHisname? Why He rather 
than other to direct the reception of the child 
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and to be received in the child? In the same 
way when He says that He will confess us 
before His Father and the holy angels, if we 
confess Him before men, this is no common- 
place of a religious teacher anxious to secure 
loyalty on the part of His followers and not slow 
to promise rewards; He affects to stand in a 
particular relation to God and the good angels 
different from that of other men, when He uses 
such language. It is not the Divine Wisdom, 
the personalized Sophia that is here speaking. 
It is Christ’s ordinary and familiar speech. It 
is a part of the current undisturbed synoptic 
story from the spiritual point of view. And the 
disciples understood it so. Otherwise how 
could John have repeated in the message to 
the Church at Sardis, from the one at whose 
feet he fell dead, the words “ I will not blot out 
his name from the book of life, and I will confess 
his name before my Father and before His 
angels.” Here the confession of those who 
confess Him is linked, by contrast, with a 
possible erasure from the book of life, and 
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both of them are in His hands. Such claims 
could not be made by anyone less than divine, 
they are made by one to whom the highest 
angels give consent and allegiance: whatever 
Kenosis did for Jesus, it did not evacuate 
authority. 

And so we feel, would we §0 away? not 
only being asked by Him, but asking ourselves, 
shall we go away, can we SOaway? Theanswer 
comes back, We do not know any other way. 
We do not know any other light to follow. 
We do not know any other face or any other 
embrace, except that beloved face and embrace 
which is in the arms of everlasting loveand says, 
“ Come to Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” May God say 
it to some of us to-day in the old-time way 
and with the force and freshness of His own 
eternal Love. For, as Augustine says, it is this 
word which distinguishes the Gospel from the 
speculations of merely philosophical writings. 
“ Those writings do not contain that message. 


Their pages do not exhibit the portrait of that 
5 
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piety, the tears of confession, Thy sacrifice, 
O God, which is the contrite and humble 
heart. . . . Noonesings in them the Psalm 
of the subjection of my soul to God. Nor does 
any one there listen to the call ‘Come unto 
Me, ye that labour.’ ” 


OF CHRIST LEARNING OBEDIENCE 
BY THE WAY OF THE CROSS 





IV. 


OF CHRIST LEARNING OBEDIENCE 
BY THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most 
misunderstood books, theologically speaking, 
in the Canon. One proof of this would be a 
historical one, viz., that it only got into the 
Canon with difficulty. Yet to us it is one of 
the loveliest books in the Bible. We read it 
over and over again: we turn to it instinctively, 
our New Testament opens at it; it is thumb- 
marked, and pencil-marked. If its Christianity 
were judged bysayings in it that have become 
proverbial, how rich it is, with its allusions to 
“sundry times and divers manners,’ to the 
“ ministering spirits,” to the housebuilder who 
has more honour than the house, to the Sabbath 
of Rest of the believers, to the High Priest of 
the perfectly sympathetic nature, the priesthood 
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of Melchizedek, to the going on to perfection, to 
the immutability of the Divine Counsel, to the 
pattern in the Mount, to the blood of bulls 
and goats that does not take away sin, to the 
taking away of the first Covenant and the 
establishment of the second, to the saints who 
seek a better country, that is, an heavenly, to 
those of whom the world was not worthy, to 
the necessity of looking unto Jesus, to the 
assurance that He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, and to the duty of going to Him 
without the camp and of bearing His reproach. 
If Christian books and sermons and hymns were 
annotated with Scripture references, how often 
we should have to write on the margin the 
letters Heb. and not mean by it the original 
Hebrew. How then can it be that such a 
fundamentally Christian book ever became 
suspect on the score of orthodoxy? To this 
various answers may be given. The latest of 
all is that of Harnack, who suggests that it was 
due in part to the fact that it was written by a 
woman, and that, therefore, even when her 
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name was taken off, a certain sense of defective 
sanctity continued to cling to it. But this is 
not meant to be taken too seriously by Harnack 
himself. He only means that it may have 
contributed to the discredit that came from 
other quarters. A much stronger ground for 
suspicion lay in its severe language with regard 
to those who had, under stress of persecution, 
or of temptation, abandoned the Christian 
faith ; they had gone back to perdition, their 
future was a fearful looking for of judgment, 
they were like Esau, without a place of 
repentance. It is difficult to preach from these 
passages to-day, though they certainly ought 
not to be wholly disregarded. But the fact 
that we do not know how to use them, would 
find its parallel in the early Church, in a doubt 
as to canonicity. Perhaps this would be felt 
most acutely in the second century, during the 
Catholic reaction against Montanism, or in 
times immediately following great persecutions, 
when great numbers who had lapsed were seeking 
re-admission to the Church. 


: 
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But it was not this question that raised the 
most serious doubts; the book fell into the 
hands of heretics, who used it for the purpose of 
establishing their doctrine that Christ was a 
creature, or, at all events, not to be thought of 
in terms of equality with the Creator. Now 
there was something which invited this mis- 
understanding. | No part of the New Testament 


& is so decidedyin its presentation of our Lord’s 
" humanity. In this it is something like the 


Fourth. Gospel, which opens with the statement 
that “In the beginning was the Word,” and 
continues with the statement that “ Jesus 
wept !”’ 
sympathizing High Priest, made like in all 
things to His brethren, tempted in all things 
like His brethren, not ashamed to call them 
brethren. Think of the language in which the 
suffering of Christ is described, the strong 
crying and tears, to which there is no parallel 


Think of the exquisite picture of the 


except in the Gospel of Luke (again one of 
the most human of books) ; or if it should be 
held to be an insertion in Luke (though I do not 
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think this view will be held much longer), then 
make your parallel with the soul “ sorrowful 
€ven unto death,’’ without the vivid illus- 
tration from the suffering body. Indeed the 
whole of the Passage about the offering of 
Prayers to Him that was able to save His soul 
from death, is so absolutely human, that it 
even invites an apologetic treatment. Or take 
the passage in which the human evolution of 
Christ’s character is described as a learning of 
obedience by the way of suffering, and you will 
see where the Arians, even if unbelieving, or 
only half-believing, could be reverent and 
almost devout. 

“ But, as so often happens, they appear to 
have fastened upon a colourless expression, 
and perverted it. They read that Christ was 
faithful to Him that made Him, as Moses was 
faithful in all his house: and the equation, or 
parallel with Moses, coupled with the use of 
the word ‘“‘ made,” led to an affirmation of 
our Lord’s humanity in a non-Christian sense. 
He was made :—then He was a creature. 
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It will be seen at once that this was unfair: 
anyone can recognize that “made’’ in this 
passage, and in the other passage where Christ 
is said not to have glorified Himself ‘“‘ to be 
made an High Priest,” is only used in the sense 
of appointed, and that it is therefore theologically 
colourless. 

But the unfairness of the treatment goes 
much deeper than the erroneous use of a single 
text. When we quote an author, we ought to 
be fair to the author, as well as the text, and 
in a small composition like the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we can hardly assume that the author 
has changed gis »theology from chapter to 
chapter. [ Consequently, when we quote words 
like ‘‘ learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered,’’ we must not be satisfied that we 
have got at the writer's whole meaning when 
we have pointed out the emphasis on our 
Lord’s humanity: for this is the same writer 
who had just before been saying 

Brightness of the Father’s glory 


which is not the description of you or me; 
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“Express image of His person,” 
which is not my photograph or yours; 

“Upholding all things by the word of His power,” 
which is an Atlas task which our little arms 
have not even collectively undertaken ; 

“By Himself making purgation of sins,” 
which, to judge by the climax of the speech, is a 
more difficult task than the maintenance of the 
cosmic order, and therefore is not for you or 
me. _ 

C Moreover, this is the very same writer who 

will presently be speaking of Jesus Christ under 

the strange and far from human terms of 
“Yesterday, to-day and forever,”’ 

which apply to no human creature and do not 

connote human nature. 

So if we want to be orthodox, this book will 
help us to it, and if we read it as a unit it will 
not lead us astray. We need not have any fear 
that either the human or superhuman terms 
describing Christ are exaggerations. 

Let us then talk for a little while about the 
ethical development of our Lord Jesus, and 
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especially about this strange statement, that 
He learned obedience by an experience of 
suffering. 

The first thing we notice is that it is a common 
Greek platitude: the expression is a proverbial 
one, and is fixed in the popular mind, as in 
so many similar cases, by the assonance of 
the words: learned is ZuaGe, [emathen], 
suffered is érafev [epathen]; it only requires 
the change of one letter into a closely-related 
letter, to take you from the learning to the 
suffering. It is a case something like this: 
suppose that instead of saying in English that 

“A burnt child dreads the fire,” 

I were to say 

‘*He learns by his burns,” 

or 

‘‘His pains are his gains! ”’ 
that would give you the sense of the Greek 
proverb which the writer has appropriated, and 
we are then to examine whether this is what the 
writer means, or whether he intends something 
deeper. We know that people do learn in this 
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way, and some learn in this school almost 
exclusively. 

The English people, for example, were 
described by John Bright in the terms, ‘‘ This 
people will learn nothing but by suffering ” ; 
he watched their sudden rages, their persistent 
injustice, their fondness for making war to-day 
and repenting the day after to-morrow, and 
he made his verdict accordingly. But this 
way of learning is that of the burnt child, the 
burns being in this case wasted treasure and 
squandered life and mountains of taxes on the 
people. That is learning by burns. The 
Scripture uses another term for it, it calls it 
the education of the horse and the mule, whose 
mouths must be held in by bit and bridle. It 
is the education of the spur for that which 
goes too slow, and the curb for that which goes 
too fast. These animals clearly learn obedience 
by suffering and no other way. They have to 
be broken in, it is not the higher education. 

Shall we say that Jesus learned by burning 
His fingers, and that He had to be driven either 
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to the wilderness or the work, either to prayer 
or to works of mercy, with a spur or a bit or 
a curb? His mother sometimes spurred Him 
(as at Cana), and sometimes curbed Him (as 
when she interrupted His preaching), we know 
what He said at such times. Shall we say that 
He had to be broken in from self-will to God’s 
will? Now if it was only a question of getting 
experience on a human plane, there is no 
difficulty in admitting that Jesus might have 
learned that fire burns by the simple process 
of burning His fingers. No moral judgment 
is implied in such a case: no moral obliquity is 
involved. Moral obliquity comes in when one 
burns one’s fingers a second time, which is a sin 
against the body, or when one uses the acquired 
knowledge that fire burns to the detriment of 
some other person, which is a sin against the 
soul. It is quite certain that the writer to the 
Hebrews does not mean this ; he is not saying 
to us that Jesus, when He found that fire 
burned, was so wise as not to repeat the experi- 
ment, because it was not worth while. And 
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if this is not his meaning, it is natural to 
conclude that He knew that the suffering came 
along a certain line of conduct (called here His 
Obedience) and that He deliberately elected 
that line of conduct, because it was worth 
while. Obedience, then, is another way of 
saying Holiness, and Holiness is only attained 
by the Cross. For, if we consider the matter 
“more~elesely, we shall see that, (1) Jesus was 
not unwilling to obey; (2) that He was not 
unwilling to suffer! and that (3) He had made 
the discovery that the Obedience and the 
Suffering went together. This is something 
very different from the Greek proverbial 
philosophy. The writer has safe-guarded 
himself from misunderstanding by prefixing 
the statement of Christ’s innate sonship, 
“though He were a Son,” as distinct from 
acquired experience, and by an addition ex- 
pressive of the value of the results of the 
education of the Son, that “He became the 
author of eternal salvation to those that obey A 
Him.” 
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“Though He were a Son:” then He was 
always in the divine harmony, and always 
about the Father’s business: no need for the 
Father to say to Jesus, Son, go work to-day in 
my vineyard, and wait for Him to make up His 
mind; for if He did say it, the reply in the 
nature of the case would be “Lo! Icome 

I delight to do thy will, O my God!” 
It is instructive that the thought about the 
Father’s business was in Christ’s mind so early 
in the Gospel: it was not the dying Christ 
that said it; the dying Christ might say “It 
is finished,’ He could: not say “‘I must be 
about my Father’s business.’ That obedient 
spirit of Sonship was there from the first. To 
learn obedience did not, for Him, mean learning 
to be obedient, as it does with us. Jesus never 
had to flagellate Himself, as we sometimes have 
to do, and to say to Himself ‘‘ Learn to obey, 
dust and ashes”; “I delight to do Thy will” 

- is the opening word of the Sinless Life. 
{ —~ Neither was Christ unwilling to suffer. That 
truth looks out at us from page after page of 
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the Gospels. It is not merely that He tells His 
disciples to count the cost of association with 
Himself (and that in so doing He had already 
done His own share of the calculation), but 
that He kept on counting it, although the 
figures when added up made a total that was 
more and more full of sadness and dread. “‘ The 
Son of Man must suffer many things,” and these 
are some of the things that He must suffer. 
Whatever they were, He accepted them: He 
watched the cup filled for Him and then drank 
it; “ He walked up to the Cross as if it had 
been a throne,” as Sanday says. at 

Now if this is what is meant by learning on ~/ 
the road of experience, and that ethical] per- 
fection, in the sense which Jesus acquired 
knowledge, comes on the path of suffering and 
in connection with it, we are able to say of 
our Lord that ‘“ His experience verified His 
intuitions and justified the cost of His ideals,”’ 
His manifestation of Divine Love was by means 
of a painfully acquired experience, and the 
verdict is that it was worth while. So far 
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from its being a case of doing a thing once, and 
then registering a warning to oneself not to be 
caught that way a second time, Jesus was not 
only capable of repeated acts of surrender in 
a long-drawn-out drama of sacrifice, but He has 
carried back the same spirit into Heaven, and 
if it would be any help to us, or addition to the 
revelation, He would be willing for a second 
incarnation and its necessary consequence, a 
second cross; otherwise He would not be the 
same Jesus. Only the writer of the Hebrews 
reminds us that once was enough: “ for now 
once, in the end of the ages ” Christ has appeared 
and put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself ! 
“ He offered one sacrifice for sins for ever,’’ and 
that exposition of Divine Love is regarded as 
adequate and final. 

Now we are at liberty to imagine that the 
Christ who died for us might have had no 
ethical training of the nature of obedience, and 
have had no human preparation for the Cross. 
He might have come into the world simply to 
die. It could easily have been arranged. 
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Suppose we imagine with Marcion, that He had 
suddenly appeared in the Synagogue at 
Nazareth (Marcion Says Capernaum, but this 
must have been a slip on his part, rewriting 
Gospels with a tendency is dangerous work) : 
if He had come suddenly from “‘ Heaven to the 
Synagogue,” it is quite certain that He went, 
rapidly enough, hurried as a blasphemer from 
the Synagogue to the brow of the hill, and this 
might have been His Calvary; that hill might 
have displaced the other. The first sermon 
might have done it, without the toilsome life, 
the training of the Twelve, or the Apostacy 
of Judas. He came near it, and not only at 
that time. We should have lost, in that case, 
more than a record or a literature, more than 
the parables or the miracles; we should have 
lost His ethical training and record, we should 
have lost the example of His blameless life ; 
we should have had to learn our experience 
without the help of His. We should have 
had to train the spirit of Sacrifice in ourselves, 
without seeing that spirit trained in Him ; we 
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should have had to count our contributions to 
the tale of willing sacrifice, without having 
His Cross in terms of which to express them. 
We could not have felt the truth of ‘‘ Via crucis 
via lucis,” if we had been left to learn it without 
His great Cross and His great Light to learn it 
by. 

tr How good it was of Him to let us learn from 
the book of His own experience, watching 
what Jesus did, and asking what Jesus would 
do. How good to have such a clear statement 
of both sides of the experience of the soul, the 
Pains and the Gains, the expenditure and the 
income, and to be permitted to try our hands at 
keeping a life-account like His, and having it 
audited with Heaven’s approbation as was His. 
What a privilege to have our little crosses 
planted in the shade of His great Cross, with 
its overwhelming moral elevation, as He threw 
Himself away for our salvation in a great con- 
summating act of surrender and obedience. It 
is when we study Christ’s perfect way to a 
perfect victory that we begin to realize what 
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costly work righteousness is, and what costly 
experience Love is, and how only those who 
suffer with Him are able to obtain the one or 
exhibit the other. Especially is this true of 
Love which is divinely joined to Sorrow, so 
that no man can put them asunder. For, as 
Madame Guyon says, 


“Sorrow and love go side by side, 
Nor height nor depth can e’er divide 
Their heaven-appointed bands ; 
Those dear associates still are one, 
Nor, till the race of life be run, 
Disjoin their wedded hands. 


** Jesus, avenger of our fall, 
Thou faithful lover, above all 
The Cross has ever borne; 
Oh, tell me, life is in Thy voice, 
How much afflictions were Thy choice, 
And sloth and ease Thy scorn. 


“Thy choice, and mine, shall be the same, 
Inspirer of that holy flame, 
Which must for ever blaze! 
To take the cross and follow Thee : 
Where love and duty lead, shall be 
My portion and my praise.” 
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v° 
THE SUFFERINGS AND THE GLORY 


WE are taught in many scriptures to lay a 
spiritual stress on the sufferings of Christ and 
to associate with those sufferings a consequent 
and a wonderful glory. He went, as we say, 
per ardua ad astra, through scars to stars, 
through the sufferings to the glory that should 
follow. Jesus Himself explained to His 
disciples that the two sides of His experience 
were intimately connected, so that ‘‘ No Cross, 
no Crown’’ would describe His life as well as 
that of His humble followers. ‘‘ Ought not the 
Messiah,’’ said He, ‘‘ to have suffered these 
things and to enter into His glory?” ‘“ We 
see Jesus,’ says the writer to the Hebrews, 
“ for the suffering of death crowned with glory 
and honour.’”’ The same writer tells us that 
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God, “in bringing many sons to glory” 
(including, of course, the well-beloved Son), 
“made the captain of our salvation perfect 
through suffering.” And this union of the two 
experiences, this contrast, this sequence of one 
experience to the other, the grief and the joy, 
the rejection and the justification, the pain and 
the gain, have passed over into the deepest 
expressions which the saints have made of their 
own spiritual life and its outlook 7 for 


“We know, if but the Saviour’s story 
With hearts of faith we read, 
That God through sufferings unto glory 
Salvation’s sons will lead.”’ 


So it will not be unprofitable for us to have a 
little meditation together upon the sufferings 
and the glory of Jesus. In doing so we shall 
find ourselves in good company, for these 
things are, as Peter says, the things that angels 
desire to look into, and as we may assume the 
desires of the Heavenly beings not to be random 
or misdirected thoughts, we may surely say 
also that these things the angels delight to look 
into: 
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“Through all His wanderings here below 
They did His steps attend, 
Oft wondering how and where at last 
The mystic scene would end.” 


And what the good angels did, the good men 
have also been trying to do; I have taught 
nothing, said Paul when on his trial, but what 
Moses and the prophets taught, that the Messiah 
must suffer (or more literally and exactly, 
“whether the Messiah suffers”). And even if 
we were to have to admit that the good men 
of old time went sometimes too far in reading 
into Moses and the prophets, details of Christ’s 
life and death which ought not to have been 
injected into those writers or brought forth 
from them, that does not in the least invalidate 
the statement that the Saints have vied with 
the angels in desiring and in delighting to look 
into the meaning of the sufferings of Jesus, 
“ Their profit and their joy to know 
The mystery of His love.” 

If they could have met Moses or Isaiah in their 
proper persons they would have said to them, 
“Sirs, we would see Jesus!’ and not “ Sirs, 
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we would see Egypt or Sinai or Babylon or 
Pharaoh or Sennacherib’’; and if we may 
judge from a little indication in the story of the 
Transfiguration, this is precisely what Moses 
would have liked to have talked about; for, 
if they then spoke with Jesus “‘ of His exodus 
(050s) which He was to accomplish in Jeru- 
salem,’’ why should they not have spoken of 
the same exodus when it had been accomplished 
and have coupled with it also the abundant 
entrance (eicodos) which was ministered to 
Him, when He returned to His own place to 
receive the adoration of 

“Thrones, dominations, virtues, princedoms, powers.”’ 
The sufferings of Christ and the glory of Christ 
are, then, the study of men and of angels; of 
inspired men and of spirit-indwelt angels: for 
it was the Spirit that foretold these sufferings 
and this glory, and it is the Spirit also that after- 
tells them; the foretelling of them being not 
only through hallowed lips of ancient time, 
touched with celestial fire, but through the 
intuitions of Christ Himself, from the first 
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disclosure that the Son of Man must suffer 
many things, down to the closing intimation 
that “‘I should much have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer,’ from the 
first ‘‘ Shadow of the Cross’’ (whenever that 
was) up to the place where the Shadow of the 
Cross in prospect became the Shadow of Death 
in reality. And if the Spirit thus foretold the 
suffering, it is equally true that the Spirit after- 
tells it; as Jesus said, when the Comforter 
comes, He shall take of mine and reveal it to 
you; and if we may judge by those records of 
the first Pentecostal preaching which have 
come down to us, one of the chief things which 
the blessed Paraclete was saying, through the 
newly baptised disciples, was to the effect that 
“this Jesus whom ye crucified, God raised up,” 
and that this Jesus ‘‘ the Heavens must receive,”’ 
and that “ ye slew the Prince of Life, whom 
God raised from the dead”’ ; so it is clear that 
when the new spirit of prophecy descended 
upon the early Church, it came as the testimony 
of Jesus. When men definitely, under spiritual 
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conviction, began to believe and to adore, there 
was no doubt that the object of their faith and 
their adoration was the person of Christ in 
suffering and in triumph ; the Cross had become 
the centre of an awakened and emancipated 
humanity—so that we may say of it, whether 
foretold or after-told, something like what the 
Evangelist says of the crowds that attended the 
triumphal entry of the Lord into Jerusalem, that 
“they that went before and they that followed 
after cried ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David.” For 
this which we call a Triumphal Entry is only 
the feeblest suggestion of what was the real 
Triumphal Entry, and the Jerusalem below, even 
when it is best and brightest, only a suggestion 
of the Ageless Walls that are radiant 


With precious stones unpriced, 

Where the saints build up the fabric, 

And the corner-stone is Christ, 
where the stones that would cry out have 
become the same as the Saints that exult ; 
where no priestly plotter stands aside from 
Heaven’s procession, frowning upon the popular 
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joy, as if He could be too much praised by 
Heaven’s ten thousand tongues, and where the 
final Hosanna will never be turned again into 
“ Crucify Him, Crucify Him ”’ ; where He enters 
not into an unwilling sanctuary, where His 
authority has often been challenged, but where 
the oracle will resound that “‘ All power has been 
given unto Him in Heaven and on Earth.” 
Turning, then, for a few moments to the Cross 

which was the consummation of His suffering 
life, we may say that the Cross was 

I. A fact; accompanied by 

2. A question. 
The fact and the question are connected together 
by a formula which I once saw inscribed on a 
crucifix in an Eastern Monastery, 


Tot pro te: Quot pro me? 
Thus much on thy how much on Mine? 
account : 


The fact that I, the Lord, have suffered: the 
question being 


Simon, Son of Jonas, 
or lovest thou Me? 
Disciple, Son of Anybody, 
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Now this question, for a proper answer to be 
given it, assumes and requires that the fact 
has been clearly stated. I mean that itisa 
question made in view of the fact. As regards 
the Gospel incident in which the question 
finds expression, where Peter was taken on one 
side by the Lord, we are not to say merely 
that our Lord was putting the question to Peter 
in view of Peter’s denial, though that denial, 
with its repeated insistence has long been seen 
to have a connection with the repeated inter- 
rogation of Jesus. Behind the question there 
lay not only Peter’s denial, but Jesus’ own 
sufferings. This question was asked by the One 
who had been denied on the large scale as well 
as by the single disciple, and who had come 
forth, heaven-accredited from the contradiction 
of sinners against Himself. In a sense Jesus 
had asked Peter this question before the Passion, 
for what does it mean that the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter, except that Love, 
Inquisitive Love, turned and looked upon 
him? But that question, put at that time, 
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was an unanswered query, except so far as 
bitter tears could make the reply ; but when 
the Man, strong after death, repeats it, it will be 
an answered query, ‘“‘ Lord, Thou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” It 
was the passion and the victory that altered the 
form of the reply. There was fot pro te in the 
question as it was put in the days after death, 
and the quot pro me acquires its proper meaning 
when it is read in the light of the suffering 
through which he had passed. 

It is something like the question ‘“ How 
much owest thou to thy Lord? ” 

Before the Cross has been viewed and dwelt 
upon, it is a mere exercise in mental arithmetic : 
so much for so much, gratitude for creation, 
preservation and all the blessings of this life ; 
thanksgivings merited for troops of friends, if 
we are so fortunate as to have them, and 
an acknowledgment (as when poor men 
touch their hats) for various immunities 
which our life and thought have registered. 
But ask the question again later on, when 
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the Cross has appeared on the path: and 
now it is no more a question of writing 
down our liability (whether we use the term 
‘“‘ writing down” in the sense of recording, or 
with the intention of offering fifty where the bill 
says 100), for the account overruns the bill- 
head, the confession breaks through the formula, 
the praise bursts the channels of praise, and the 
penitent but confident soul declares that “I 
owe Thee my own self also.’” Such power has 
the grace of the Cross to destroy our dull rituals 
of calculated obedience and to amend our 
thoughts of the guot which God might legally 
claim from us. 

Of these sufferings of Christ, the statement 
tot pro te might be regarded as itself an answer 
to a question guot pro me addressed to Him by 
sinful or by believing men. If we ask con- 
cerning His expression towards us, How much 
was it ? we get our answer from the Cross, “‘It 
was so much.” And it becomes proper to 
examine as to what is really covered by the 
tot, how much of intensity, or of duration, what 
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quality, what quantity of suffering, loss or grief 
is here recorded. 

But when we ask questions of this kind we 
soon find out that the suffering of Jesus is not 
to be judged by the mere accidents of the trial 
or of the death. By a quantitative standard 
the two thieves who were crucified with Him 
suffered longer; ‘‘ He was dead already ”’ 
before them; and it is conceivable (though 
not probable) that they might have physically 
suffered more. At all events they had the 
mallet on their living bodies, while He had the 
spear thrust into His dead body. But if they 
had suffered exactly the same in time and in 
physical intent (being furnished, if you will, 
each of them with a crown of thorns, and having 
undergone, as they perhaps actually did, the 
same preliminary flagellation), we should never 
sing of the effusion of their heart’s blood that 

“The dying Christ rejoiced to see 

That fountain in His day ;” 
nor should we ever imagine that a second or 
a third fountain had been opened for. sin and 
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for uncleanness. And it is clear that the 
outwardness of the suffering is not what we 
mean by-the-fet ; not so many blows, so many 
blasphemies, so many thorns, so many pains, 
but a calculation upon another plane, where 
we are privileged to investigate, and where it 
is brought home to us that these outward blows 
and hurts and scorns have an inward reality 
which they are trying to express to the world 
and to the soul, which reality is Love in Sacrifice. 
That-is what tot pro te means. When we reach 
this plane of investigation we soon find out 
that the sufferings of Christ are not limited to 
the Crucifixion scene nor to the dark betrayal 
night. The horizon of our vision widens. 
The Crucifiers are a larger company than we 
thought. In a sense Peter who denied has to 
go into that company with Judas who betrayed ; 
they must stand with the scribes and soldiers, 
for they are a part of the contradiction of the 
Christ. All enmity against Himself must be 
added to the historical expressions of hatred 
when they said “ We will not have this man to 
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reign over us.” It was enmity that was slain 
by the Cross, says the Apostle, surely not 
merely sectional Jewish hate or prejudice. 
To make His far-seeing griefs complete, we 
must include all those who, in later days, have 
crucified Him afresh and put Him to an open 
shame ; in which congregation may we no longer 
see our own faces ! 
Then the long-drawn-out life of sorrow must 
be included in the ¢ot of its culmination : 
‘««Privations, sorrows, bitter scorn, 
The life of shame, the mean abode, 
The faithless kiss, the crown of thorn, 
Are these the consecrated road ? 
*Twas thus He suffered, though a Son, 
Foreknowing, feeling, choosing all.’ 
Think of all the time that He learned 
obedience through the things that He suffered. 
Meditate on his description as one “‘ acquainted 
with grief,” long-acquainted, well-acquainted, 
so that, if in some other world Jesus had been 
asked if Sorrow and He had ever met (as we 
sometimes introduce people to one another, 
saying Jesus, this is Sorrow, and Sorrow, this 
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is Jesus), He would reply that we are life-long 
friends and have always lived in the same 
world, the same city, the same street, the same 
house; for it is true in His case, for certain, 
that 


“‘Sorrow and love go side by side, 
Nor height nor depth can e’er divide 
Their heaven-appointed bands ; 
Those dear associates still are one.” 


Acquainted with grief, with the lesser and the 
larger griefs; never passing by on the 
other side when there is a pain on this side. 
Acquainted, tee, in advance, in a degree of 
which we can only conjecture, with the particular 
grief that we specially associate with the Cross. 
He saw it from afar and saluted it. Saluted — 
the rock on which He was to strike. Put onall 
sail to reach it, and set the helm for it; 
hastening, as the Gospel says, towards Jeru- 
salem. Marched up to His Cross, as though 
He were claiming a Crown. Rode in a tumbril 
as if it were a triumphal chariot. Talked with 
men and angels of the decease which He was 
to accomplish. Watched the tree of His 
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cross growing, watered it lovingly; watered 
its roots with strong crying and tears; knew 
that its flower would be immortal beauty and 
its fruit universal blessing. Prepared the 
caput cruentatum, the “sacred Head once 
wounded”’ for the immortal glory and the 
Victor’s diadem. PA 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE HARD MASTER 


WE shall never be finally happy until we have 
abolished the idea of “the Hard Master” 
from the Universe, until we have said of Him, 
“Thou dost not exist.’ The first thing to be 
done is to get right ideas of our Lord. Our 
progress will depend upon that rectification. 
There is a lovely statement of this in my life 
of F. W. Crossley, where he writes as follows to 
a friend: ‘‘ When we cast out the ‘ austere’ 
idea and let the dear Saviour come in, there is, 
or has been in my case, a supernatural awakening 
of praise. I have so overflowed with praise 
as to know miracle in myself in a startling 
degree. I shall not forget the first experience 
of this kind, though (praise God) it has been 
repeated again and again. I was praying, and 
the sight of what God was so flooded my soul 
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that I could cry out nothing but ‘Praise, 
Praise, Praise,’ all the time I was on my knees 
it only needs to be shown the most 
distant glimpse of Him we have ae 
austere, to be lost in wonder, love and praise.” 
“ The secret of power is the recognition of the 
all-loving, me-loving God. All-holy, and there- 
fore never resting, cost Him what it may, till 
we are holy too. Away with the austere man ! 
Enter and abide, thou striving spirit of Love! ’’* 
When our Lord had spoken to the disciples 
and given a little description of what a certain 
class of those who were nominally His employees 
thought of Him, He replaced the doctrine of 
the “hard Master” by the doctrine of the 
“joyful Master.”’ In fact, the joyful Master 
comes before the hard Master in the parable. 
We have the people coming up in glad pro- 
cession. We have such an expression as the 
“Joy of your Lord,”’}+ which abolishes as 
inconsistent with Christ’s nature and Christ’s 
teaching, the doctrine of the hard and severe 


*].e. pp. 71, 72. ft Matt. xxv. 21. 
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and unjust and rapacious and over-bearing 
Master, who occupies the position of advantage 
and uses it to our detriment. In this parable 
of Jesus we are allowed to see that our Lord 
rejoices, and that they who are His faithful 
dependents, rejoice with Him. They are obliged 
to do so, in order to be in correspondence 
with Him. Joy is thus seen to be a moral 
obligation as well as an emotion. It is not 
merely that it elects us, and we get carried 
away by its onrush or uprush; we elect it, and 
to that extent make, or at least re-inforce, 
the incoming tide of bliss. We choose to be 
happy and choose it on an unexpected road, 
by finding that we are following a pre-eminently 
happy Master. We find Him speaking of His 
own happiness. He talks of His joy as people 
talk of their jewels. Do you distrust people 
who speak of their own happiness? Some- 
times we are a little suspicious and think that 
the holy life should be lived behind a screen, 
with only God and the good angels for overseers 
and onlookers; a blissful screen, as Keble 
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somewhere calls it, and something like the veil 
that hides earth from heaven— 


‘“God only, and good angels look 
Behind the blissful screen.” 


But this reticence is easily carried into excess 
and may become a grave fault. We need not 
fear that we shall tell all the Lord’s ways with 
us, nor of His works in us, nor of the Joy that we 
share with Him. As Peter says, *“‘ the Joy 
is one that cannot be exhaustively told.” 
But sometimes God and the good angels 
definitely wish us to tell what is going on behind 
the screen, and sometimes the veil itself is 
withdrawn, and the blessed and happy soul is 
seen to be a companion with Jesus Christ 
Himself, both in His elect Joy and in His 
equally chosen Cross. 

The authority for any such admission that we 
are in the spiritual sense happy in God and 
that we rejoice evermore through the Holy 
Ghost is our Lord Himself. For after He has 
spoken of ‘‘ My Joy,” and thus has affirmed 
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blessedness of Himself on a peculiarly cloudy 
and dark day, He prays that His followers may 
have “ My Joy fulfilled in themselves,’’* in which 
words the believer is committed and commended 
to a spiritual correspondence with his Lord in 
the matter of beatitude, so far as it is possible 
for Jesus Himself to commit us. 

When He was on earth, He did not use 
very much the words “My” and “ Mine,” 
certainly He did not use the words after the 
fashion of the property holder in this world. 
At the Incarnation we may almost say that He 
left the vocabulary of ownership behind Him, 
as if He had actually said, I shall not want these 
words any more, or I shall only want to express 
my ownership in redeemed souls, and to affirm 
certain inalienable properties of the divine 
nature which nothing canaffect. Joyappears to 
be one of these inalienable properties. When 
we say “‘ I cannot but rejoice,’ we are reflecting 
the nature of our Lord. When we say more 
at length, “ For while in Him confiding, I cannot 

t * John xvii. 13. 
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but rejoice,’ we mean that our confidence in 
Him produces conformity to Him. 

Thus it will be found that Jesus will not any 
more use the expression that “ The cattle 
upon the thousand hills are mine.’ His cattle 
have now become sheep, whom He calls ““ My 
sheep.” He does not come as the benevolent 
capitalist of the Universe, to find us employment 
and make something out of us. The Incar- 
nation is labour, not capital, however much 
the parable of the Talents may seem to favour 
another way of looking at things. Are we 
allowed to look into His mind in this matter 
of ownership? Yes, we cannot worship Him 
properly unless we can appreciate Him intelli- 
gently. We cannot adore Him sufficiently 
unless we watched His acceptance of a poverty- 
stricken condition and have heard Him say 
when He is brought as the first begotten into 
the world—out of the world that is all wealth 
into the world that is all want,—‘“‘I shall not 
want this great house with stars; I shall 
only want a little house with narrow walls, 
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and no stars, or next to none ; I shall ‘leave 
the stars aloof’ for a while, and shall not have 
in the world that I am entering what’ they call 
the necessary shelters and elementary require- 
ments of life.’”’ And so with regard to the 
superfluities of life and most of what we are 
pleased to call its necessities, He acted in His 
person what a philosopher reasoned out as an 
ethical suggestion, “ How many things there 
Seawe<ansdo .without.'?. That: is: a) lesson 
you can learn, not from the philosopher, but 
from the Lord. All things were His, to forsake, 
and therefore we say that the ego and the meum 
were largely left in heaven. And yet there 
was a direction in which they were wanted. 
There was a Kingdom of Jesus and a people 
of Jesus and an experimental condition of 
Jesus. The words “I” and “ Mine”’ turn up 
naturally to describe the conditions and 
experiences of Jesus Christ. For instance, 
He never ceased to say, “My Father.” He 
said it more and more clearly as His earthly 
day advanced, and made us say it too, adding 
s 
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to it, “My God and your God.” And so with 
regard to His experience and emotions, He 
spoke of a peace which was a part of His nature. 
Thus the process of denudation, which we 
express in the language of modern theology by 
the Greek word Kenosis, does not affect that 
peace any more than it affects His love. When 
He was leaving us He said, “I will give you 
that peace ; I will make my will in your favour ; 
I will create you my heirs and residuary legatees. 
My peace I give unto you. It is not as the 
world gives. I give it you to keep, to be yours 
for ever.” 

In the case of Joy, however, it is somewhat 
less obvious that it is an inalienable property 
of the Blessed Life, and that we have to regard 
Him as the great exemplar of happy souls ; for 
it is clear that to some extent and in some way 
He elected not to be obviously and exultantly 
happy in the generally understood sense of the 
word. The writer to the Hebrews seems to 
have a wonderful insight into this. He says 
that “ for the joy set before Him He endured 
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the cross,” as if He had postponed joy to the 
day and world of joy. There is something here 
which suggests the Kemnosis or limitation of 
Christ both in and after the Incarnation. But 
this must not be pressed so far as to denude 
the Blessed One of His Blessed N ature; for 
some purpose and in some way and to some 
extent He limited the splendour of that great 
flower of Heaven, that wonderful blossom of 
the tree of life, His own ecstasy. He limited 
its outward and visible effulgence when He said, 
“ Blossom no more till I tell thee ; lie still in 
the earth while I make another strange plant 
to grow by thy side and out of the same root 
with thee.”” That was what Jesus did. But 
He did not cease to be happy because He did 
it. The oil of Joy does not merely belong to 
the moments of Transfiguration. We catch the 
scent of it just as well as His death and burial. 

Now Jesus Christ had, like ourselves on a 
more limited scale, two experimental gold 
mines to work and explore. I will use this 
illustration, however vulgar it may seem to 
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be, and it was never so vulgar as to-day,—He 
had two gold mines and they were side by side, 
and one was His Sorrow and the other was His 
Joy, and they were both marked with His 
name and ownership, and He was in the world 
to exploit those gold mines, and the wise in 
heart join with Him to share in the exultation 
as well as in the sorrow. He was in the world 
to penetrate to the heart of all possible suffering, 
to explore the mystery wherever it was, to 
follow it wherever it went, to go after it into the 
farthest corner, so that there should not be in 
the present day or in any day any sorrow or 
disappointment that should not be a part of 
the exploitation, that there should not be any 
ramified forms of human grief—and how they 
spread everywhere! with which He was not 
experimentally in touch—not a disappointment, 
not an invasion of personal right, not an insult, 
not a deprivation of what one would think 
necessary outward happiness ; and that no one 
should say with regard to these desolations or 
deprivations, ‘“‘I have a peculiar experience, 
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mine is unique experience.’ For Christ says, ‘“ I 
have explored that experience, I have worked 
it out.” The word Sorrow being written across 
the page of human history and over human 
life, over times, countries, peoples, and indi- 
viduals, your life and my life, the Lord puts over 
it the word “ Mine.” He says ‘Is there 
sorrow like unto My sorrow?’ We must not 
take it in the sense, “ This is my sorrow, and 
that which so and so has is another.” He 


claims it all and appropriates the whole. 


“‘In every pang that rends the heart 
The Man of Sorrows has a part, 
He sympathises with our grief 
And to the sufferer sends relief.” 


When we come to realize the sufferings of 
Christ, the great gold mine of the Sorrow of the 
Cross, over against that the Scriptures show 
us another mine, the wonderful and unexplored 
or scarcely explored mine of the Joy of the 
Lord. 

As I say there was something strange about 
it. When our Lord was here on earth in 
voluntary self-limitation, He causes the Joy 
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to be covered for awhile and partly hidden. 
Now if you had a conservatory and hadin it one 
of those rare plants that flower at long intervals, 
and if you were showing your flowers and plants 
to your friends, and if it were a season when 
this rare plant was off flowering, you would 
not perhaps take them to look at it. How 
bare it is, how withered, how helpless! You 
would take it up and throw it away if you did 
not know that it was not dead. It does not seem 
to obey the ordinary law of environment even, 
for in the spring it does not blossom. But 
there comes a time when it is ready to break 
out into flower—it may be an aloe or it may be 
one of those night-flowering plants—the time 
has come when you see something happening, 
the winter time is over. For He elected for 
Himself the winter, He elected a certain bare 
and wintry condition, allowed Himself to be 
stripped of everything, suffered His own dis- 
ciples to strip Him by forsaking Him, and when 
He was thus stripped there was a little inti- 
mation of joy which broke out as an oracle 
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from His lips and disclosed His real experimental 
life; ‘“‘I have said these things that my joy 
might remain in you and that your joy might 
be full.”’* And He is saying this on the barest 
and most leafless day of the hardest of winters. 
When He said such things as this, it must 
have encouraged the disciples to come a little 
closer, not only to this secret joy of the Master, 
but also to the other secret of the heart of the 
Jesus, the sorrows and pains which He was 
appropriating and experiencing, and to take up 
reverently where it is possible for human beings 
to do so, a little of the fellowship and sympathy 
with the Cross which comes from being in the 
Christ. 

You notice in the New Testament how people 
every now and then gather a little courage to 
take up the Cross. Most of the time we try to 
get away from it, and decide never to take 
the hard way if we can help it. When the 
Lord was on earth (and it is the same now), 
He said, ‘‘ Whosoever doth not take his cross 

* John xv. 11. 
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and come after me, cannot be my disciple.” 
(Luke xiv. 27.) Every now and then there will 
be people changing over from the reluctance of 
the crowd and becoming attachés of the Cross. 
They say, perhaps, I have a few things to do 
first, and the Lord will speak to them about 
that ; but they do follow, even some rich men, 
even some wise men, and they follow after 
Him though He says “ Take up thy cross.” 
They do not know what it means, but when 
they see Him along with it they say, “‘ Never 
mind that if He is ours.’ The Cross is 
preached in very explicit language to some of 
the nearer and more intimate people,—He says, 
“Can you drink of My Cup? Can you be 
baptized with My baptism? Can you own it 
and share it?’’ And these brave disciples, 
who had the hardihood of a great love, 
who dared to take the hard way with their 
Master, who dared to be one with Him, reckless 
of the expense of the process, looked at one 
another, and then they looked at Him, and 
then they looked at the future and that which 
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is beyond the future, and they say, Yes, yes, 
we are able. And the Lord looks down on them 
lovingly, and says “ Of a truth you shall.” 
“That which is mine shall be yours, My God 
shall be your God, and My Father your Father, 
and My Cross your Cross, and My Joy your 
Joy, and My Glory your Glory.’”’ Thus there 
comes into play the magnetic influence and 
attractiveness of Christ, and as the time goes 
on, you will see the people in the Gospel become 
increasingly happy because they are coming 
nearer to the Cross and to Him. 

Take Simon the Cyrenian, whom we cannot 
identify, though we have a_ geographical 
reference, which does not tell us what we want 
to know. He was the father of Rufus and 
Alexander who seem to have gone the same 
way with himself. That is all that we know 
about him, except that visibly and actually 
he takes the cross and bears it. You observe 
how even in the outward it is, after all, only 
the residual sorrow of Christ that is touched. 
It is only that which remains of the Passion, 
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when the poor body having been strained 
under the burden of all that a body can carry, 
He says indirectly to an unknown person, 
“Come near and be impressed by My burden.” 
If anybody has a right to be in the Calendar as 
a Saint, who is so certainly the subject of that 
glorious election as the man who was chosen 
from generations of men to bear the Lord’s 
Cross after Him in a representative manner, 
that stray man coming that strange way and 
receiving that unexpected and remarkable 
burden. It was anything rather than an 
accident. But they have not, as far as I know, 
put Simon the Cyrenian into the Calendar. 
When one man has taken this way, others will 
take it also. They will begin to say ‘‘ Must 
Simon bear the Cross alone, and all the rest 
go free? ’’; for they are convinced that Simon 
was a privileged and therefore a happy person, 
happy that day and happy ever after. There 
was more than one Simon to whom Jesus said 
“Blessed art thou.’’ There is an increase of 
gravitation towards fellowship with the Cross 
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on the part of the followers of Jesus, just as in 
our Lord’s own sufferings there was an 
increasing gravitation and propulsion towards 
His own Cross. So He drew men with Him by 
His own sacrifice for the world and conse- 
cration of Himself to the service of the men 
whom He loved. 

To return to our metaphor. Suppose you 
have got this wonderful plant of life which has 
elected not to flower for a little season. Unex- 
pectedly, perhaps, it does flower. Here at the 
Last Supper, after having eaten the bread 
together, after having drunk the cup of blessing 
together, gone through their prayer together 
and sung their sacred chant together, in the 
time of holy worship when the ordinary bit of 
common bread has been blessed and ordinary 
human life has been sanctified, there comes 
the time when He begins to speak of ‘‘ My Joy.” 
The plant is in flower. That face is not marred 
that day; Judas has not marred it; Peter 
will not mar it to-day. The runaway disciples 
do not mar it, nor the crucifying throng. ‘‘ My 
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Joy I give you. My Peace I leave with you.” 
There is the utmost experience of our Lord, 
and it is spoken of in language of transference 
and conveyance to ourselves. “ Enter thou, 
believer; enter thou, follower and friend of 
the Master, into the Joy of thy Lord.” In this 
world let us be as happy as God can make us, 
and in the next world we are going to be as happy 
as God will make us and must make us. We 
have the sacred right of joy here, in consequence 
of what we are in Him. The flowering aloe of 
our life should cease to be the leafless tree it 
has been. Christ has impregnated our life 
with His bliss, so that even in disappointment 
and in pain we can rejoice. Christ tells us 
how near we are to God and how dear we are 
to God. 

Joy is the strength of the people of God; 
it is their glory ; it is their characteristic mark ; 
and to come short of it if the Lord is really 
drawing near to us and revealing Himself to 
us is almost like repeating the tragedy of the 
denial over again, and the crucifixion. 
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All those that love the Lord rejoice in Him ! 
This is so much beyond our speculating and 
dreaming that we shall take some education 
in it. We are not to say ‘It will come 
naturally.” It will not come naturally, unless 
we have done something to make it natural 
here. We must be educated in the glory of 
God. Yet if we can only put out one responsive 
blossom God will quickly do the rest. Even 
here we do rejoice. The saints are full of 
rejoicing. What a strange and colourless book 
the Bible would become, how unattractive, 
how hard to preach, how difficult to believe, 
were all the joy left out. But the joy there is 
magnetic. Of all the ways we have of getting 
at other people there is nothing so attractive 
as the fact that we are obviously rejoicing in 
God, through the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us. Now it is not an unreasonable thing 
if we say that there are souls here present to 
whom God says even in the term of their 
natural life, ‘‘ Enter ye both here and now into 
the joy of your Lord.” For just as He says 
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‘Well done’’ to those who have done well, 
and says it here as well as yonder and now 
as well as then, so He opens the door for willing 
souls into His own blessedness. “‘ For who, 
(as Philo of Alexandria said) can pour over the 
blessed and happy souls ... . the 
libations of pure joy, unless it be the Cup- 
bearer, the Master of the Feast, the Word? ”’ 
His Feast being come, our Table must surely 
be spread, and if He is anointed with the oil 
of Joy above His fellows,* the fellows at least 
ought to be able to say, ‘‘ Thou anointest my 
head also with oil, and Thy inebriating chalice, 
how excellent it is.”’ f 


* Heb. 1. 9. t+ Ps. xxiii. 5. 
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THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE FACE OF 
JESUS CHRIST. .-<" 


2 Cor. iv. 6. 
nen 
WHEN we read a passage like this, detached 


from its context, and its original language, 
we might easily make a comment in the follow- 
ing sense: that the word xpdcwrov (Prosépon) 
means not merely Face but, as we say, Person 
(which the whole history of Christian thought 
would abundantly illustrate), and that therefore 
the Apostle is speaking of that supreme 
revelation of God in personality, which we know 
by the name of the Historical Jesus. No doubt 
such a comment would be very helpful, and is, 
up to a certain point, sufficiently just. If, 
however, we put the passage back again into 
its proper setting, we shall find that the 
_ sentence quoted is the peroration of an extended 
129 9 
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argument, in which we are dealing not with a 
single manifestation of an isolated glory, but 
with two contrasted glories, seen in two con- 
trasted persons, Moses and Jesus; and since 
the argument requires that the glory of Moses 
was an actual outshining from his very face, 
we must not replace face by person; for 
example, in the twelfth verse of the chapter 
where we are told that we have such freedom 
of speech and are not like Moses who put a veal 
upon his face. For St. Paul, then, there are 
two faces and two degrees of glorification, a 
lesser glory and a more excellent glory. He 
sets the two portraits side by side, both painted 
with sunbeams, points to them in the Shakes- 
pearian manner, look on this picture and on 
that ; and while evidently regarding both faces 
with an extraordinary affection, he allows the 
second portrait to come over the other in the 
manner of a dissolving view, so that the former 
is lost in the relatively greater splendour of the 
latter. The face of Moses died off; it was in 
any case a splendour that was in process of 
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dissolution ; it was bright but fading. It had 
to be covered up, like a beautiful manuscript 
in a library, or like an iridiscent landscape by 
Turner ; to be taken out on occasions and then 
carefully put back again. We must not, 
however, assume that the Apostle is anything 
less than appreciative of Moses: it is a case 
of contrasted splendours in the faces of two 
shining men; in the case of one of them, the 
splendour is called the “ more excellent glory.” 
It is another way of saying, as we have in 
Hebrews, that this man (Jesus) is counted 
worthy of more honour than that man, Moses. 
It is like the contrast in the Opening verses of 
John, “ The Law was given by Moses, Grace 
and Truth came by Jesus Christ.” We may go 
further in saying this, that, if we may judge 
from the interpretation that underlies the story 
of the Transfiguration, Moses himself consented 
to his own eclipse, and when the glory swept 
over the scene it left someone else central, and 
made Him the brightest above all that were 
bright, while a voice from Heaven (against 
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which the glorious Law-giver uttered no word 
of protest) announced in the words “ Hear ye 
him, the Well-Beloved’”’ that this was the one 
of whom the oracular Law-giver had himself 
spoken as “a prophet like unto me, him 
shall ye hear.” 

When St. Paul, therefore, speaks of the glory 
of God in the Face of Jesus Christ, the context 
and its implied contrast shows that he means 
the Face, and that his vision was a Face-to-face 
vision.} Now, however much scholars have been 
disposed to discuss the question as to whether 
Paul had ever seen Jesus before the day of his 
illumination on the road to Damascus, it may 
be taken for granted that it was not of such 
possible or probable meetings or interviews 
that he was speaking, when in summing up his 
own apostolical qualifications and reading out 
his own credentials to people by whom they had 
been challenged, he announced that he had seen 
Jesus Christ the Lord. ‘‘ AmI not an Apostle ? 
Did I not see Him?” Yes, indeed, and 
observed Him, but the language has not the 
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shadow of allusion to another event than the 
one when “ Light above Light ” and in a little 
while, “ Bliss above Bliss,” broke in upon his 
soul. It is with this vision that he associates 
the experience of believers, saying that “ God 
shined into our hearts to give the light of his © 
own realized glory in the Face of Jesus Christ.” 
If he ever had any other converse with or per- 
ception of Jesus historically, he has swept it off 
from his tables of record, or at least has not 
transferred it to ours. St. Paul had experi- 
mentally a genius for limitation, knew the things 
that mattered, measured relative values, ignored 
the things of least weight, and centralized his 
thought and attention upon the paramount. 
Thus he was led to emphasize for himself the 
personal acquaintance of Christ in glory, and 
for the whole world by means of his preaching 
and testimony, the historical significance of the 
Cross of Jesus Jana I think it was the vision of 
the Face that kept him so true to his message 
of the Cross} as if the Beloved had actually 
said to him that there was only time to tell two 
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things, Christ’s dishonour and Christ’s glory. 
It is not surprising that this limited his preaching 
not only in subjects, but also in the manner of 
treatment. The glory burnt up the rhetoric, 
to which he had a certain predisposition (which 
is betrayed by his reference to wisdom of words 
which annuls the force of the appeal of the 
Cross), and the shame which led up to the Cross 
was so illuminated with the sacred glow of a 
personal love of Christ to himself and to others, 
that he deliberately limited his preaching and 
teaching to the greater matters of the Gospel. 
This helps us to see the reason why there is such 
an absence from Paul’s Gospel of the details 
and incidents of the Gospel Story. 

No one can read the Pauline epistles without 
seeing that the writer is deliberately restrained 
in the treatment of the history of the person in 
whom he is supremely interested. He wants 
to talk about Him, but he does not want to talk 
everything about Him ; more exactly, he wants 
to talk about nothing except what is includedin 
one particular point of view. ‘‘ Christ and His 
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Cross are all histheme.” Whatever might have 
been gathered in the way of Saving truth from 
the Beatitudes or Parables, or Discourse and 
Dialogue, he finds that he can say more 
effectively from the view point of Calvary; he 
does not prove that the Son of Man is come to 
seek and save that which is lost from the story 
of Zaccheus, as the Master Himself did, but 
from the apparent loss of the Son of Man Himself. 
He does not enumerate didactically the occa- 
sions on which Jesus spoke peace to men or 
women and told them that their sins were 
forgiven them. The Peace is the Person; 
He is our Peace and our Peacemaker. For 
Paul, Calvary would speak more clearly than, 
let us say, the banquetting chamber of Simon 
the Pharisee. Whatever the Gospel was, was 
gathered up for him in the closing incidents of 
the Redeemer’s life. With that as his text, 
he could say all that had been said, for the 
purposes of salvation, in the three years’ ministry. 
Here also ‘‘ He opened His mouth and taught 
them, saying.” That might be said of Mount 
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Calvary, as well as of the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. Here, too, as well as at the first Sermon 
it might be said, ‘‘ They marvelled at the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his 
mouth”; those who were addressed marvelled, 
those who overheard marvelled, the dying 
thief, the superintending centurion. The 
Church must surely be right in its tradition 
that the centurion was converted ; Mr. 
Spearman they called him (or in Greek Longinus) 
a spear man who was a speared man, whose 
own heart was opened, Love reversing the 
weapon in the scuffle between them. How 
one would have loved to have a Gospel according 
to Longinus, who had to be there and could 
not leave, when disciples who might have been 
there, had seized the occasion to be away. 
How would it begin? How could it end? 
What new wonders of dying love might it not 
disclose! Here, too, those who record great 
speech which overpowers little men might have 
said, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.”” Never 
man said “ Father, forgive ;” or “ Thou shalt 
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be with me” in such clearness and fulness and 
strength; and no evangelical discourse had 
soared so high or pierced so deep; wherefore 
this is the true evangel; one begins to under- 
stand why St. Paul always talked from the 
Cross, and never from the miracles or the 
beatitudes. 

He was an artist who limited himself: “ Jesus 
Christ has been evidently depicted, crucified 
among you.’ Not “ manifestly set forth as 
miracle worker, or as inspired sage.” I will 
not paint Him, says Paul, in a moving picture 
from His cradle to His cross, nor choose some 
great scene, like the feeding of the five thousand 
with broken bread; let me have the broken 
body to depict, and its consequence a world 
satisfied, whole generations of hungry people 
who prove the truth of the words, “ My flesh 
is meat indeed.” He neglected the lesser 
miracle because of the value of the greater 
miracle. St. Paul was a portrait painter; 
he left landscape and historical painting on one 
side. Not one sketch of Judea or even of 
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Galilee; not one scene from the Jewish history ; 
you will not hear the Roman legions thunder 
past, though he had heard them; nor be 
thrilled by the struggles of the Maccabees, 
though he must often have been under the 
influence of those great Puritans and Ironsides 
of Judaism, yet he does not know them. In 
Jesus’ own story a hundred picturesque details 
are set aside, a hundred lovely scenes un- 
recorded. They say there was an early Gospel 
used by Matthew and Luke, which they call Q. 
St. Paul did not circulate it, not in Corinth at 
any rate, for “‘I determined to know nothing 
among you” etc; and Q. had no Passion 
story. It would not do for Corinth, for ‘‘ other 
foundation can no man lay than I, as a wise 
master-builder, have laid.”” Nor would it have 
been recommended for use in Galatia, where 
counter fascination so easily turned men away 
from the central magnetism. What they needed 
in Galatia was the Gospel according to 
Longinus. PHave not I seen Jesus Christ the 
Lord? means, inter alia, Have I not shut my 
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eyes to all other seeing and turned away from 
all other vision? St. Paul’s art was limited, 
he would paint figures; no, one figure ; faces, 
no, one face. ‘‘ That one face.” ‘‘ I love you,” 
said General Gordon to a friend of mine (both 
are now on the other side), ‘‘ because you 
paint faces;”’ “I love you, Paul,” we may 
say, “‘ because you paint one face, His. Even 
the Galatians would have given you their eyes 
for painting His. I would give you mine if 
| could see with yours.” 

The difference between Paul and, let us say, 
Josephus, is that Josephus, according to the 
generally received opinion, tells you everything 
else and deliberately leaves Christ out (he is a 
great historical painter and his canvas is full 
of interesting figures, including his own), while 
Paul paints the dying Christ, and does it without 
any historical environment worth speaking of. 
No one can call Josephus a Gospel, not even 
those who think him more accurate than St. 
Luke, or that Luke was indebted to him. Even 
if the much disputed passage about Jesus be 
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genuine, it is only a fragment of a creed, not 
an evangelical statement or story. The most 
you can prove from Josephus is the Divine 
Judgment; the least you can prove from 
Paul is Divine Mercy. Josephus, as I said, 
has been credited with deliberately leaving 
Christ out. Paul, as deliberately paints Christ 
in, and everything except His dying and rising 
is omitted. Hence we see that we need to be 
very careful how we argue from the silences of 
either the historical painter or the evangelical 
artist. I determined not to know, says Paul. 
Why? because I determined that I and you 
should have the light of the knowledge of God in 
Christ. Here then, we have his Gospel, it is 
the person of Christ. It is a Saviour, but “a 
| bleeding Saviour, seen by faith.” Let us 
examine this Gospel, and look carefully at this 
suffering person, in whom the Grace and Glory 
of God are known. 
(The Gospel is the message of God to men ; 
d whit is on the one hand a word; it is on the other 
hand the Word; on the one hand a book or 
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series of books; on the other hand, a Person. 
It is doubtful if we could have been saved by 
God telegraphing to us ; Conscience has been on 
the telephone a life-time. We are really saved by 
His coming to us; Salvation means falling in 
love with Him; but people don’t generally 
do this by letters and telegrams ; they come 
themselves ; even photographs and descriptions 
are not enough; the lover must knock at the 
door as well as the postman. Behold I, I stand 
etc. ; not even postmaster Michael, nor chief 
of telegraphs Gabriel, not even messenger 
Matthew or Luke, but I: as the old coloured 
preacher said of the raising of the widow’s 
son; “He might have sent Peter and He might 
have sent John, but He just done come 
Himself.” ) We didn’t get a book for our 
Christmas present, we got a Christ; ‘‘ Unto 
you is born this day.” There is a Christmas 
number for you. 

The real Gospel, then, is Christ, God in 
Christ, the Glory of God in the Face of 
Christ. 
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Now when we are reading Gospel, we 
sometimes ask what Gospel we are saved on, 
what chapter, what verse? So we divide the 
Saving Gospel into Saving chapters and Saving 
verses. We may do the same with the Lord. 
We may read the story of His life, that is 
Gospel ; we may go over the incidents of His 
death, that is Gospel. Tabor will save us, or 
Jacob’s well, or Gethsemane, or Calvary. But 
it is His person we want to understand, the 
message in the person ; and for this, the 
Cross is the centre of the Gospel; here the 
promises all meet, here the grace flows like 
a river, enough for all, enough for each. And 
I want to take the Holy Book of this 
suffering Christ, and divide into chapters 
and verses; any one of which will save you. 
Thus we have 

1. The Gospel of the bleeding brow. 

The fathers said it was the appropriation of 
the curse upon Adam’s thorny fields. 

2. The Gospel of the pierced hands and feet. 
The fathers said it was to fulfil the prophecy, 
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and provoke the wailing for the Beloved. They 
shall look—they shall wail—that does not only 
mean Judgment. 

3. The Gospel of the tear-dimmed but 
penetrating eyes: we may call this the gospel 
according to Peter; or the gospel according to 
the Hebrews. ‘‘ Jesus wept” is not an isolated 
observation of a single event. 

4. The Gospel of the marred countenance: 

“Love to the loveless shown, That they 
might lovely be.”’ 

5. The Gospel of the furrowed back: 

By whose stripes we are healed. 

6. These lead up to the Gospel of the 
gracious lips, to the oral Gospel, (for all gospel 
turns to oral gospel at last). He speaks Peace. 
He bestows comfort. He opens Paradise. He 
raises the dead. 


“‘He speaks, and listening to His voice 
New life the dead receive; 

The mournful broken hearts rejoice, 
The humble poor believe.” 


If in the days of His great outward activity 
He could say, ‘‘Gotell John . . . .” and 
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«blessed is he who is not offended in me,” there 
is an even greater activity in the bound form, 
a greater speech in the three hours stillness. 
The eternal Word was proceeding out of that 


Silence. 


JESUS RETURNS TO SPEAK PEACE 
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JESUS RETURNS TO SPEAK ESS 
John xx. rg-2r. Sati oot 


AN ADDRESS AT THE WoopBRooKe DECENNIAL RE-UNION 
IN 1913. 

It might seem at first sight as if the close of 
the Gospel was likely to be the most dramatic 
part of the whole story, where, if anywhere, 
“ vigour would fail the towering phantasy.” The 
narrator will enhance the spectacular element, 
will throw in lights and trumpets, and shoot 
off ordnance from behind the scenes ; or if he 
is a musician, there will be a Hallelujah Chorus, 
and a Coronation Anthem ; there will be, in 
the highest heaven of invention, 

‘The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal.”’ 
So we might imagine, and so it certainly was 
not. The Gospels, and in particular-the Gospel 
of..John, are more than usually human, less 
than ordinarily spectacular, as we approach 
the scene when the King’s Son returns. The 
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suggested banquets resolve themselves into 
broiled fish and honeycomb; the fish is cold, 
or, if it is hot, it is an al fresco breakfast made 
over a gipsy fire. So much for the festal 
board. As for lights and songs, they are 
purposely reduced for fear of the Jews, who 
may be looking in and listening, especially if 
the candle of a newly restored joy be openly 
and immediately set on the candlestick of a 
public advertisement. | 

Itis, moreover, Jesus Himself who is so utterly 
natural that you would hardly believe that He 
had died and returned, unless it had been from 
some chance excursion to a neighbouring town, 
Jesus doing the familiar thing, saying the 
familiar word, perhaps—shouting—across—the 
lake—the~—customary._exclamation-of--the-non- 
fisherman-to-the.fisherman—as.to..the.degree 
of sport-which-the boys have had ;Heand.they 
must often-have-done-that-inquisitive part “and 
received the-displeasedangler’s dissatisfred 
reply. Even the wound-marks which He 
exhibits are meant to show that He is the very 
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same Jesus, and that He has not mysteriously 
been transformed by some coup de ciel into 
an archangel or other high-born kinsman. 

i itis myself —touch-me-and-see ;.””. so_they.- 
lovingly stroked His wounds, and put their 
unpierced palms intoclasp with the pierced 
hands. It was all so perfectly natural; and 
this'is the best guarantee that it-really-happened. 

And when He came to speak, it was just the 
old ordinary every-day salutation,-which_was 
no-monopely—of-His~and-no-invention, which 
He had often used to them, and which they had 
often used to Him and to one another, and 
which He had sent them to greet other people 
with in His Name, when-the-first-procession-of 
Sowers..went..out—with-the-Seedbasket—of-the 
Word, evangelizing-rocks;and- thorn-brakes, 

and--druitful...lands.;..‘‘ their-peace following 
themas they wandered, and abiding whére 
they..entered~in:” To say “ Peace be unto 
you!” was not a sequence of new words, at 
all events ; and even if the words came charged 
with the force of new ideas, and the passion of 
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fresh emotions, they were still the old oraee| 
The peace “‘ which passeth all understanding ”’ 
came garbed in the peace that everyone 
understands. ‘So that, if we wish, we may 
begin by saying that the Risen Christ was as 
ordinary and as un-original as when He was 
with them at the first; we will draw the robe 
across the wounded side, which painters always - 
paint withdrawn, and let Him fold His hands 
that they may not talk for Him, and then we 
can prove Him to be non-original, just as we 
do with the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes, 
which everyone knows have a Talmudic and 
therefore, conventional flavour! Nay! is not 
even this very greeting of peace written some- 
where in the Talmud. I would almost risk my 
critical reputation by affirming that somewhere 
it says that Rabbi Abuhu or Rabbi Judah the 
Holy, said to His disciples, ‘“‘ Peace be unto you!” 
and they replied, “‘and upon thee be the 
Peace!” [ Why then do® they insert in the 
Gospel the remark that Jesus appeared in the 
midst of His disciples on the first Easter Sunday, 
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and said to them “ Good Evening?” Well, 
the answer is for the most part capable of 
statement in Mrs. Browning’s language. In 
the first place it was characteristic of Jesus, 
as of inspired men who companied with Him, 
to say the ordinary thing in an extraordinary 
manner : 


“A man’s mere yes, a woman’s common no, 
And say the word so that it burns you through 
With a special revelation,’’ 


for even if He were speaking of things celestial 
and not exactly in life’s ordinary run and 
circle of words, we remember that 


“The ministers in church might say the same, 
But He, He made the church by what He spake,”’ 


which in this connection means that He made 
the Peace. Or we might quote the beautiful 
lines 


“As if one came back from the dead and spoke, 
With eyes too happy, a familiar thing 
Become divine in the utterance,”’ 


for there is the Resurrection that is talking 
through the Peace, Immortality that is 
chuckling in the familiar sentence, Triumphant 
Love peering out at us through the lattice of the 
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ancient formula. | The way to estimate the 
value of what is, is to measure the blank that 
would have been caused by its not being. Say, 
He will never stand in the midst again, and 
see if that does not add permanent sadness to 
every occasion on which He said “ I am among 
you.” Say that He has said Good-morrow for 
the last time, and then how every memory of 
past good-morrows is blighted: 


“The face that daily as the sun 
Rose up for me, with life begun, 


And every merning with good day, 

Made the day good, is hushed away, 

And yet my days go on, go on.” 
St. John might have talked like that with his 
once heaven-bosomed cheek lying now on the 
vacancy of a life-long desolation; and Peter, 
—butno! Peter would have said “ I am going 
fishing,’ gathering up in his mind for the words 
“Though now we see Him not”’ another sense 
than their normal connotation of joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. Well, He came 
back, and with good-day made the day good; 


- 
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for Him also it had been true that His Peace 
had followed Him where He wandered, it had 
abode where He had entered in. Hades itself 
was full of the proclamation of Peace by His 
presence. In both worlds the word of Peace 
was verified by the fact of peace. 

Then there is another sense in which the 
word was being verified by the fact. Peace, 
as you know, is communicable. Certainly, 
else how could He ever go to a house and salute 
it, or walk up to a soul and bless it. How 
could He? or how can we? “It makes me 
so much quieter when I am with you” said a 
troubled soul to a trustful soul. Yes! Else 
where were the use of benedictions, in Church 
or out of it? Or how could the whole family 
arise and say “‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Peace of God be with usall ” ? 
The word, then, is verified by the fact. And 
in the First-day quiet the Lord was verifying 
to His disciples His word from before time. 
He had promised them increment of peace 


(unearned increment, as always in the kingdom 
10a 
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of grace), and had used legacy language about 
it: ‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you,” and now He was come back to be 
His own executor, in case His disciples should 
not exactly know how rightly to transfer so 
great an estate as He had disposed of, lest they 
should read units where He had said tens, or 
tens where He had talked in the glorious hundred- 
fold language, or lest they should boggle at 
‘Peace which passeth Understanding’ as 
though He really hadn’t so much to give or to 
leave. 

I suppose everyone is interested in Wills. 
It was one of the merits of the [//ustrated London 
News in the old time (since copied freely by 
other papers) that it specialized on the subject 
of Wills, and told you in some detail how death 
redistributed a man’s estate. We used to 
study the Illustrated London News for those 
particulars. How interested we all are to read 
the summary of the benefactions of great 
philanthropists ; how we rejoice to know that 
some struggling cause or institution has been 
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carried over financial shallows into deep water. 
How we should exult if some one would do a like 
thing for Woodbrooke ; but perhaps we have 
not yet lived long enough to be understood, but 
only just long enough to be misunderstood. 
To know Woodbrooke, you must know it from 
the inside; the outside is a very rough burr, 
with critical prickles sticking out everywhere ; 
if it were not so, we should be inundated with 
legacies, we might even have too big a library, 
or a thirteenth century dining-room; but I 
must not wander from my theme. Wills are 
delightful reading, especially for the unselfish, 
the non-envious, and the directly interested ; 
and it is Jesus’ will that we were thinking 
about, in which we are all interested, and none 
grudges another’s getting. In one sense it is 
pathetic to think of Jesus making a will at all ; 
He was like the philosopher, who possessed only 
the heaven and earth and one poor cloak. 
The cloak was the Peace; in it He had wrapped 
Himself against the vagrant and assiduous 
chill of the world, had lain in it of nights and 


= 
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slept sweet, had it on Him when He voyaged 
through storms; and now He sits down to 
portion this precious seamless robe amongst His 
dear disciples, that they may sleep as gladly and 
voyage as gaily as He had done Himself. It 
was to be cut into twelve pieces, but ever as 
He cut the claimants multiplied; Mary Mag- 
dalene wanted a wrap, as well as John; and 
Thomas needed a double wrap for he was 
subject to chills; and the cloth never failed, 
being from the fabric of the looms of eternity : 
there was 


“Enough for all, enough for each, 
Enough for evermore.” 


So the First-day meeting (the First First-day 
meeting of the Christian Church) was a memor- 
able and blessed experience for souls that had 
been blighted by death and disruption, and now, 
in the person of their great Leader, resumed 
the glow and the gladness of the Eternal World. 

I am now going to show how these words of 
Jesus became sacramental in the early Church, 
and how they were associated with a sacred 
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symbol. The Gospel of John is in some respects 
a very unsacramental book. For example, 
in regard to what are commonly called the 
Sacraments of the Church, the fourth gospel 
has very little to say in the matter of injunction, 
and there are decided traces of reaction against 
the exterior side of Church life, which so 
quickly hardened into ritual. He has no 
institution of the Eucharist, which he identifies 
with the Passover, no injunction to do this in 
remembrance of me: (for that matter, neither 
do the other Evangelists when their text is 
properly edited). He insists on life in the spirit, 
and reports Jesus as saying that the flesh, that 
is, the exterior symbol, profits nothing. When 
the question of baptism comes up, there is again 
no injunction and no formula; (the one 
doubtful passage in the third chapter about 
water and Spirit has probably been glossed) ; 
Jesus Himself baptized not, but His disciples. 
There is no sign of His having encouraged 
them to do so. And yet, along with this 
apparent indifference to the evolution of the } 
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Sacraments of the Church, there are directions 
in which John is distinctly sacramental ; 
in one case, explicitly so; in the other the 
Sacrament or symbolic action is implicit, and will 
come out and show itself later. No one can 
deny that the washing of the disciples’ feet 
was a sacrament, and there having been 
Christians (like the early Mennonites) who have 
read our Lord’s words in connection with the 
Washing of the Disciples’ feet as a perpetual 
injunction; all the great churches use the 
story as the basis of an occasional sacrament, 
to perform which kings and popes and patriarchs 
have condescended to the service of poor men. 
If manners and customs had not changed, by 
which symbols pass out of their natural 
meaning, no lovelier sacrament could be devised 
by which the new life could give its testimony, 
nothing which is more exponent of His service 
to us, or more suggestive of our service to 
one another. We have that nobly versed 
for us in Wesley’s hymn, as regards the first 
part, our Lord’s service to us: 
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“Wash me, and make me thus Thine own; 
Wash me, and mine Thou art; 
Wash me, and not my feet alone, 
My head, my hands my heart.” 


I love to say that verse over to myself, because 
my head, matted as it is with speculations and 
imaginings, needs a good deal of washing! 
Happy for us, if we know the interior sense 
of sacraments, and find our Lord interpreting 
the world for us and us for one another. We 
ought to be knee-deep in sacraments. Our 
life-calendar ought to be sparkling from end 
to end with their unexpected coruscations. 
The second of the Johannine sacraments to 
which I have alluded is the implicit one, the 
Kiss of Peace. It is a part of the ritual of the 
early Church. It was probably a part of the 
ritual of the First Friends’ First-day Evening 
Meeting. For if Judas in the Garden said 
Hail! Master, and kissed Him, we may be sure 
that John in the Upper Room did the same. 
In the Early Church History, there is no more 
lovely picture than the martyrdom of Perpetua, 
Felicitas and their companions in the amphi- 
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theatre at Carthage. The last scene in that 
great martyrdom presents the martyrs grouped 
for their last Christian act, in which they give 
one another the Kiss of Peace, before the 
executioner’s dagger sets them free. This scene 
has never been painted; I alluded to it in a 
passage which I once wrote introductory to the 
Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, 
in the following terms: 

“In the arena at Carthage are gathered a 
company which have come together, so to speak, 
from the North and South, from East and West, 
of human society; the noble Perpetua, the 
slaves Revocatus and Felicitas, and their older 
companions, we see them suffer in common for 
a common faith ; but especially we may observe 
them as they are dragged back, after their 
fight with beasts, from the gateway of the arena, 
which is called the Vivific Gate, in order that 
under the dagger of the confector they may be 
dismissed through the real Gate of Life already 
turning on its golden hinges; and grouping 
themselves together for one more saintly 
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picture, they press from lip to lip the farewell 
Kiss of Christian Peace, in order that, as the 
historian says, they might perfect their testi- 
mony and their faith by the proper rite of the 
faith. And this kiss of peace and faith and 
charity, upon which they die, is the true monu- 
ment and token of the revolution which God 
was accomplishing in the earth.” 

If we were going to die to-day, we should 
want to group ourselves in such a sacrament 
as that ; we must not be too far away from the 
ancient rite of the faith, because we are going 
to depart to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow 
from Christ’s arena to Christ’s Paradise. 
“ Little children, love one another”’ is_per- 
manent Bible, which criticism never invades, 
and which Woodbrookers never contradict. 
If we do not exactly have the kiss of Peace, 
every handshake of friends who find one another 
again after long absence is sacramental. Even 
the Quakers have that symbolism, they do not 
stand like statues when they meet; love flows 
out at their fingers, at all events. Every 
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smile, too, is a sacrament, expressive enough 
to those who understand. I am reminded 
further, in thinking of the wealth of Christ’s 
Peace, of which we are the legatees (for He 
has not subjected to angels the world to come 
of which we are speaking), and it is the writer 
to the Hebrews who makes the reminder, that 
a legacy is effective only in the case of the dead ; 
so the writer sets us to prove the will by putting 
the death in evidence; otherwise, it says, it 
has no validity while the testator liveth. The 
r Peace promised before the Cross and announced 
in the Resurrection, has its central point of 
realization in the Cross itself. So St. Paul says 
in writing to the Colossians, that He was “ to 
reconcile all things to himself, having made 
peace by the blood of his Cross,” from which 
we see that the Cross has become oracular, it 
is a talking Cross, and the blood of the Cross, 
—‘the blood of sprinkling”’ (again I quote 
Hebrews) “ speaks better things than that of 
Abel’’; for one reason, because sacrifice is 
more oracular than murder. In the same way, 
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St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
that ‘‘ we who were once afar off are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ; for he is our Peace, 
who makes both one.” Here again it is Christ 
crucified, that is oracular and vocal, so that we 
may, if we please, imagine that the words 
“Peace I leave with you,” spoken under the 
shadow of the Cross, were spoken from the 
Cross itself, and that He had re-opened the lips 
that were closed in death to give them at once 
the resurrection greeting, and say, “ Peace 
be unto you.” The fifth chapter of Romans 
also is written from the view-point of the Cross; 
it opens with, ‘‘ We are justified by faith, and 
we have Peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” ; read-it-that-way,-and-not~as “thé 
Revisers say, ‘‘ Let us have peace with God” ; 
as Mr. Glover once-pointed out to us, this is no 
place-for.a.subjunctive;-or.an.optative. When 
we examine to see how this Justifying Faith 
which is also the Peace-producing faith is itself 
produced, we see from the last verse of the pre- 
vious chapter that “He was delivered up 
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for our transgressions and raised again for our 
rectification. Therefore, etc., we have peace.” 
The objectivity of Peace is the testator on his 
death-bed, with the signed document in his 
hand, the subjectivity of Peace is that we are 
\_united to him by faith and share his conditions. 

And when we have the happiness to meet one 
another after long separations, and painful 
intermittence, we do so, whether the re-union 
be on earth or in heaven, not to make an out- 
ward holiday with one another, but to realize 
over again our fundamental fellowship with the 
Great Love known in the Great Sacrifice. It is 
that Love that stands amongst us and says 

“‘ Peace be unto you.” 
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